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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r,—Circumstances have arisen which make it most desirable 
that the letters which have passed between me and the Master 
of Her Majesty’s Private Band, on the subject of my resignation, 
should be made public, for the satisfaction of all parties. Your 
condescending to afford them a corner of your valuable space 
will be esteemed a great favour by yours, most respectfully, 

May 8th, 1855. H. Hitt. 

P.S. The letters themselves —_ little or no comment. 
I would simply premise that my salary was originally £100 per 
annum, with various privileges. I resigned for the first time 
about three years ago, from the painful and miserable humilia- 
tions I had at times to undergo. I returned again, after an 
interview and some letters having passed between me and the 
Band-master, in one of which [had rashly said I would rather 
take £20 less salary than suffer what I had hitherto done. On 
this basis, twenty pounds a-year less, I remained until April 19th, 
1855. The value of the appointment at the moment of my 


leaving, was as follows: salary, £80; supper money, £5: total 
£85 per annum ; from which deduct £5 income tax ; expenses 
annually incurred in the performance of the duties, nearly £25; 
leaving a net salary of about £55 per annum. 


(Cory 1.) 
April 19th, 1855. 
G. F. Anderson, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—In times past, when an artiste was engaged to 
serve Her Most Gracious Majesty as a musician, the employ- 
ment reflected at least some shade of honour upon him ; but re- 
cent events have changed all; and the once-valued distinction 
has now become a bye-word and a shame. 

Pray do me the favour to accept my resignation of the appoint- 
ment I have hitherto held in Her Majesty’s Private Band. 

I need hardly say that, in alluding to those shameful reports 
with which the ears of the entire musical profession have been 
stuffed of late, I am animated by one sole desire to preserve to 
myself an unsullied name. Amongst other scandals, it is said, 
that you receive £100 per annum on account of my services, pay 
me £80, and apply the rest after the dictates of your private 
judgment ; also, that I am a consenting party, in order to avoid 
a rigorous performance of By duties. Can anything be more 
degrading than such a scandal? A very small amount of reflec- 
tion must convince you that my resignation is the only reason- 
able solution to an imputation alike dishonourable to you and 
to me, Your’s truly, H. Hitt. 


(Copy 2.) 


34, Nottingham Place, York Gate, Regent's Park, 
April 20th, 1855. 

Dear Sir,—I have this morning received your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, which, I must confess, has astonished me beyond 
measure. 

T immediately placed it before the Hon. Col. Phipps, who is 
edually surprised as myself at your paying any attention to such 
abs ry libellous nonsense. I quote the following passage 
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from Col. Phipps’ letter to me, written with yours before him : 
“The receipt of the whole of Mr. Hill’s salary that is due to him, 
as of every other member of the Private Band, is certified to me 
quarterly by their own signatures to the receipts, which you 
know that I examine separately, and particularly to see that 
they correspond with the sums charged.” 

I am ready to show you, or any one else, Col. Phipps’ letter, 
on their calling upon me. I should be glad if you would give 
me the name of the author of such a libellous falsehood. I am 
only waiting to catch the party. Yours, in great haste, 

To H. Hill, Esq. G. F. ANDERSON. 


P.S. If you pass this way to-morrow, I will show you Colonel 
Phipps’ letter, and pay you 10s. I also want you to sign your 
receipt, in order that I may make out my accounts. 


(Copy 3.) 
G. F. Anderson, Esq. April 21st, 1855. 


Dear Si1r,—The units of animosity swell when they are once 
brought into a heap by some untoward event and told over by 
the nice accuracy of vindictive malice, and a very small amount 
of acquiescence serves to embalm a scandal and fix the conse- 
quences on a man for ever. “The nonsensical libels,” as you 
term them, now going the round, are not the fruits of a day ; they 
have been maturing for a long time, a very long time, from 
many and various causes, as must be evident to every dispas- 
sionate person in any way acquainted with the evils in question ; 
they have been suffered to exist, perhaps from indifference or 
contempt, or else very clumsy expedients have been used to sup- 
press them. 

The scandal pointed at in my letter is not a thing of a mo- 
ment ; it has been stinging my ears for some time; many of 
your own actions and admissions have given it great countenance, 
at least in my opinion. When you said but lately “that the money 
was reserved to pay deputies in my absence,” there was only a 
small parcel of words wanting to make it a very ugly affair. 
As it is very well known that I paid for my deputies on all 
occasions, and dearly too, your recent offer to me, viz., a willing- 
ness to pay the whole expense of my deputy this winter at 
Windsor, an offer to intercede, and a fervent expression of a 
wish to see my salary raised to the original amount, viz., 
£100 per annum, all appear to me so many hypocritical 
coquetries employed to get rid of a difficulty; and it has not 
been easy to resist the inevitable impression—coming so pointedly 
as they did in the wake of those notorious epistles—that cogent 
reasons might exist for such a mode of proceeding ; hence my re- 
fusal of the proffered favours, which seemed to me to savour of 
complicity. I may have done you wrong; but I took the clear 
path, as even you must allow the giving up of names to shield 
oneself, or to justify a deliberate act, has something of the pol- 
troon in it, and not a little of the knave. If I have been wro' 
in the inferences in a measure forced upon me by what seem 
clear and sterling reasons, the consequences must rest with me. 

These matters have been too long the subject of comment in 
every circle to be a secret, and I decline the unenviable employ- 
ment of an informer. Yours, H. Hit. 

P.S.—The letter of the Hon. C. B. Phipps being, as you say, so 
complete a vindication, why not publish both side by side, and so 
start clear with the world at once. 
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PRINCIPAL AND DEPUTY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 

Str,—Can you, or any of your readers, inform me whether the gen- 
tleman who liberally pays bis deputy one-fourth the amount he re- 
ceived, is the same who proposed to reduce the salaries of the orchestra, 
to meet the increased expenditure consequent on the engagement of 
Herr Wagner? I enclose my card. 

May 8th. CRoroHeT. 
(Not knowing, can’t say.—Ep. M. W.) 





THE OXFORD MUSICAL CHAIR. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sin,—Can you inform me if the appointment of Professor 
of Music to the University of Oxford, which has lately fallen vacant 
through the demise of Sir H. R. Bishop, is yet made. Or, if not, how 
soon it is likely to be made, and who is to receive the distinguished 
honour, 

Your attention in next Saturday’s World will oblige, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, An OLp OXonIAN. 

May 8th, 1855. 

[The Rev. Sir Frederick Gore O useley, a distinguished amateur, is, 
we understand, to succeed the late Sir Henry Bishop.—Ep. M. W.] 


TWO SONGS BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(From the Sunday Times.) 


THE more we see and hear of Herr Richard Wagner, the more are 
we convinced of the soundness of our first opinion, that, however ex- 
traordinary a man he may be in other things, to whatever extent he 
may possess the general impulse of the artist, music is not his special 
birthgift—is not for him an articulate language, or a beautiful form of 
expression. We have examined the two compositions under notice with 
unusual care, anxious to catch any glimpse of this “ music of the future,” 
which is to redeem all the short-comings of the past—determined, if 
possible, to discover the source of that mystic light which is, we are 
told, fast making its way into every nook and cranny of the old German 
mind, and is destined thereout to banish all the accumulated darkness 
of the two last centuries. We may be unfortunate, or we may be dense. 
We may not have secured the key to this great music-mystery, or we 
may be in that state of invincible ignorance impolitely termed obstinacy; 
but, be it as it may, we are, on the evidence before us, forced to adopt 
one of two conclusions— either Richard Wagner is a desperate charlatan, 
éndowed with worldly skill and vigorous purpose enough to persuade a 
gaping crowd that the nauseous compound he manufactures has some 
precious inner virtue, that they must live and ponder yet more ere they 
perceive; or else he is aself-deceived enthusiast, who thoroughly believes 
his own apostolic mission, and is too utterly destitute of any perception 
of musical beauty to recognise the worthlessness of his credentials, 
It may be objected that neither of such strong conclusions can be 
justified on the evidence of two small songs—that they are the vaga- 
bonds, the mere waifs and strays of a great man’s invention—and that 
by his large works alone can his position in art be fairly estimated. 
Obvious as is such an objection, it is but so partially true that we can- 
not permit its interference in the present case. Take the small published 
songs of such men as the whole world has consented to dignify—say 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. We find in them nothing 
ugly, awkward, unmusical. We recognise in each instance distinct in- 
dividuality, and a step in advance of mere precedent. But in each case, 
also, the originality, sometimes even oddity, is never paraded for its own 
sake ; it is a part of the man’s own nature, and is always subordinated 
to some purpose to which it unfailingly ministers. Furthermore, these 
men of the past never leave us without a witness of the divinity of 
their mission in the all-pervading presence of beauty—not beauty 
shrouded in enigma, that may or may not, at some period of “the 
future,” be unveiled ; but beauty, clear, actual, fresh, appreciable by all, 
Truly, it is possible that no one might, from one of Beethoven’s small 
songs, have predicted that colossal operation of genius which produced 
the Ninth Symphony; but no one, also, could examine the least of 
these things without perceiving the thoughts of a man of genius, or- 
dered and refined by the hands of a master. Now, looking at Herr 
Wagner’s two songs in this spirit, distrustful of the probability that 
Liszt, and half Germany, have gone mad, and sincerely anxious to dis- 
cover all or any part of what they profess to admire, we are obliged to 
own our conviction that these compositions are remarkable only for the 
absence of everything that has been deemed beautiful in music, added 











to the presence of some of the most intolerablé offences to which either 
the ear or the principles of harmony need ever be subjected. Of 
rhythmic melody they have but the faintest trace—of its commoner 
form, tune, they are absolutely destitute. If it were ible to extract 
from either of these songs two consecutive bars which the memory 
could, for an instant, retain, it would be only because the privileged 
phrase was as wholly familiar and common-place as the “ifs” and “ands” 
of conversation. Once, indeed (in the last movement of the second 
song), the composer ventures out of this monotonous kind of “ plain 
song” in quest of some freer-handed tune; but it is only to perpetrate 
such a dismal suite of melodic progressions that the singer need well be 
without ears who would attempt its correct execution, and his auditors 
had better share the defect if they would promise its patient endurance. 

But, anmeaning, absurd, even disagreeable, as is the voice-part of 
these songs, their harmonic structure—form, in the technical sense of 
the word, they have none—is still more reprehensible. It reminds us 
of nothing but the “extemporizing” of some man who, ignorant of 
music, has discovered a number of chords on the pianoforte, and 
straightway proceeds to string them together, wholly iusensible to 
their want of mutual relation. In the absence of some ready means of 
quotation, it is very difficult to elucidate points of this kind; but 
having gone so far in general fault-finding, we feel it necessary to make 
the best reference to particulars that tiis species of review will permit. 
If, for instance, the first song “ Dost thou breathe with me,” can be said 
to be in any key at all, it isin C major. This being premised, the sym- 
phony opensin E natural major (in iterated triplets of quavers—a figure 
that continues throughout the accompaniment), in the second bar we 
have the first inversion of the chord of A flat major, in the third bar, the 
second inversion of the dominant seventh in D, and in the two following 
bars the ninth and seventh on G. On this same chord, in the following 
bar, the song commences and leads, with wonderful abruptness, to the 
tonic harmony with a sharp fifth; and from thence onwards, for fif- 
teen bars, the harmonic succession is, essentially, as follows:—7 on E ; 
F; 60n A; B natural major; 7 on D; 7 on G; C major and minor; 
6 on G; A minor; 7 on B; 4-2 on C; 6 on B; A minor; and 
thence, by a 6-4 and 7on D to a close in G. This is tolerably 
wandering for the number of bars occupied: but immediately the 
song recommences in E flat, and goes through an almost precisely 
parallel course of modulation—if it ought to be so termed—with the 
exception that this time, at the expiration of the fifteen bars, provision 
is made for a return to C major, after which a few more bars of 
wandering among major and minor chords bring this ‘“ composition” 
to aclose. Anything more rambling, incoherent, and unmasterly than 
all this cannot be conceived; and its unsatisfactory effect is in no 
degree alleviated by the fact that the voice parts have nowhere a 
higher function than that of bearing some portion of the harmony— 
melody, in any known sense of the term, it has literally none, ‘he 
second song is equally abundant in stupid and unmeaning oddities. It 
commences in @ minor, and the first unreasonable thing that occurs is 
that, within the first nine bars, we are thrice treated to a succession of 
the minor and the major of the same tonic. Immediately afterwards 
there is, by a 6-4 on A, a pretence of going into D minor, which is as 
immediately broken by a dominant seventh on D, and a return to @ 
minor, whereupon the 6-4 on A re-appears, but, this time, to lead to its 
legitimate consequences. ‘Three long chords, D minor, C major, and 
B flat, disposed in the well-known and well-worn ecclesiustical fashion, 
now lead to the only consistent morsel in either of the songs, namevy, 
a page of very common-place, vocal material, accompanied with a 
tremolando all in B flat, except the transition to D major, with which 
it closes, And now comes one of the most barbarous things which 
listeners of ordinary sensitiveness are likely, in much experience, to 
encounter. Theear has been feasted for the very unusual duration of 
an entire page, with the key of B flat major, and at its close occurs the 
following precious succession--D major, C sharp minor, B natural 
minor, and all within three bars! And all this cacophony for what, 
think our musical readers? Merely that this last chord of B minor 
may give place to a 6.43 on A,and thus introduce the second move- 
ment of the song in G major!—an end which any one, unless, indeed, 
very far gone in the “future,” might have accomplished in an infinitely 
easier, neater, and more agreeable manner, ‘his second movement 
we have already alluded to, for tho especial ugliness of its theme, and 
we may safely challenge any oné to play it over without wincing. But 
this is not all. Remembering that this movement is essentially in G 
major, we have its last five bars but three occupied with the following 
teeth-wetting harmonic series—B major, G sharp major, C sharp 
minor, 6-5 on A, diminished seventh on A sharp, 6-4 on B, 6-5 on U 
sharp, and thence with the usual dominant cadence on D to the original 
key. So that, in order to bring this very trumpery, and, indeed, ugly, 
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movement—only thirty-eight bars of real length—to a close, it is 
thought necessary, clever, and, we presume, “future,” to load its last 
five bars with modulation into all but as many keys! 

And we are really to accept this wild senseless dabbling about among 
chords, without form, without idea, invention, expression, as music! 
As music, too, which is to make us think of Mendelssohn only as the 
“ Jew,” and of Mozart and Beethoven—the rest utterly out of sight— 
as mere timid hangers on about those portals of truth, through which, 
first and foremost of the world, Richard Wagner has hewn his way! 
The time has long past for such absurdities to prevail. That they may 
partially succeed in a country where men expend so much of their 
lives in investigating the mechanism of thought that they have no 
time left for its use, we can believe; but they will fail in England. 
The public, in deference to their own ears, will not accept them, and the 
English fhusicians are infinitely too well educated to permit their 
convictions to be shaken by such a poor form of heresy as this. 
Speaking of these two songs in particular, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them not music at all. If a joke is intended in their publi- 
cation, it is a bad one ; but if put forth seriously, their author must be 
either one of the most daring quacks, or one of the most self-deluded 
beings in existence. 

We have been unusually serious about what would seem an unworthy 
matter, because we deem the occasion ripe, and the time for speaking 
out all too long delayed. At a period when English musicians find 
the utmost difficulty in procuring publicity for their works, or the 
slightest recognition of their claims to notice, we have had another 
foreigner foisted on us still further to mystify the public, still more to 
divert their attention from the just claims of their artist-countrymen. 
As a conductor, Herr Wagner has done nothing more than half a 
dozen Englishmen would have done better; and, in the matter of 
composition, it would be a scandal to compare him with the men of 
reputation this country possesses. Scarcely the most ordinary ballad 
writer but would shame him in the creation of melody, and we 
sincerely hope no English harmonigt of more than year’s growth 
could be found sufficiently without and education to pen such vile 
things as we have now had occasion to notice. 








PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


TuE busy sound of numberless hammers, the ceaseless hum of 
a thousand voices, and all the various notes of preparation for 
the great Exhibition, are heard incessantly inthe New Palace of 
the Champs Elysées. The work advances, but like Penelope’s 
web, something ever remains to be done, and the design as yet 
is far removed from completion. At present there seems every 
prospect of the opening being further postponed, and those best 
capable of judging say, that labour by night and by day must 
be well directed to ensure the doors teins opened on the Ist 
of June. As with the industrial so with the musical world. 
There also has been postponement; there are also continu- 
ous preparations and incessant rehearsals of productions of 
foreign and native growth, which are to be represented before 
all nations when attracted to Paris in the present summer. 
Meanwhile, as chorus-masters, ballet-masters, leaders of orches- 
tras, and conductors are respectively drilling their various 
squads, coaxing some, threatening others, and fining almost all ; 
as rehearsals by day and night weary the throats of singers, the 
legs of the ballerini, the fingers of the fiddlers, and the lips 
of the “wind;” so the public, finding nought at the theatres 
save stale viands and diluted drink, are preserving their purses 
and their stomachs to enjoy the more stimulating and nutritious 
diet which will next month be placed before them. What can a 
musical correspondent say!—what can he do? Has he not 
already described the merits of Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli in the 
Huguenots and Juive? The celebrated prima donna now sings 
In no other operas, though she rehearses the Sicilian Vespers 
four or five times a-week. Has he not recounted the triumph 
achieved by Madame Stoltz in the Prophéte? Fides, for the 
present, is her only part. Has he not dilated on the grace, 
tenderness, and beauty of Rosati in La Fonti? Her merry, 
twinkling steps are applauded in that ballet alone. Caroline 
Duprez in Les Diamants de la Couronne, Malle. Lefebvre in Le 
Chien du Jardinier, Mdlle. Miolan in Le Pré aux Olercs, and La 
Cour de Céliméne, have received their due meed of praise, and lo! 
no other notes are heard at the Opéra-Comique. Marie Cabel 





still fascinates and enchants in the Muletier de Toléde; Madame 
De Lauters still charms all comers to the ThéAtre-Lyrique with 
her lovely voice in Robin des Bois (Der Freischiitz). As even a 
fly may be gorged with treacle, or a liquorish-tongued youth be 
cloyed with sweets if turned loose in a grocer’s shop, so may the 
musical critic have his taste palled and his palate spoilt by 
feasting too long on the same musical delicacies. Would that 
the Exhibition might open; would that the sky might change, for 
then the strains of Verdi should be heard at the Grand, and the 
new music of Daniel Auber (entitled Jenny Bell), delight at the 
Comic Opera. The Thédtre-Lyrique also is ready with an opera 
entitled Jaguarita. Indeed, all is ready to burst with blossom 
at the various musical establishments, when watered by the 
plentiful-descending rain, which, in the shape of five-franc 
pieces, is expected to fall from the pockets of strangers and 
others during the ensuing months. 

The Demi-Monde still holds its triumphant course at the 
Gymnase, having already been represented forty-seven 
times. Itis a eapital subject for burlesquing, and I need hardly 
say the opportunity has not been lost by those who hold the 
facile pens wherewith vaudevilles are written for the minor 
theatres. Le Quart du Monde at the Variétés, and Le Monde 
Camelotte at the Palais-Royal are among the best of the squibs. 

The Vaudeville has recommenced a successful run of La Dame 
auz Camélias, with M. Fechter in his original part, and Mdlle. 
Page as the fair, frail, and interesting lady. Mdlle. Page has 
triumphed over her rival, Mad. Doche, who is now starring it 
at Brussels as La Baronne d’Ange in the Demi-Monde, a part 
for which she has peculiar qualifications. Mesdames Page and 
Doche had a lively discussion some year or two back @ propos of 
a part in a new play, which last of the ladies was anxious to 
“create.” From words they proceeded—not to blows—but to 
letters published in the Constitutionnel, and went to such extremi- 
ties, as at last to light upon the question of their respective ages, 
Nothing could be more merciless than the way in which each of 
the fair disputants tore the mask from the face of the other. 
regardless of rouge, enamel, false hair, and all the various 
et ceteras which constitute a stage make-up. In the end, Mad. 
Doche gave her rival the coup-de-grdce with a mot which gained 
great applause for the time, and fairly drove Mdlle. Page from 
the field. Both ladies were present at a ball given by a well- 
known artist. Late in the evening, an old gentleman with grey 
hair and faltering gait, unknown to the greater part of the 
guests, tottered into the room. “Qui est-ce Monsieur 1a?, 
enquired some one of Mad. Doche. “Je ne sais pas,” replied she, 
‘mais c’est probablement le fils ainé de Mdlle. Page.” 

I hear that Berlioz’s “Te Deum,” performed on the 30th at 
the church of Saint Eustache, with its nine hundred executants, 
had a great success. I hope on its second performance—which 
is reserved for the taking of Sebastopol, or a decisive victory in 
the Crimea—to send you a full account of its merits—and de- 
merits, if it possess any. 

In a few po the various objects of art and curiosity which 
decorated the saloons of M. Nestor Roqueplan, will be brought 
to the hammer in the Salle Drouet. Marbles, bronzes, pictures, 
china, and nic-nacs, have been accumulated for years, with the 
taste of a connoisseur and the passion of a collector. The sale 
excites much interest, as it comprises many articles, souvenirs ot 
M. Roqueplan’s connection with the musical world of Paris. 
Another change takes place in the fewilleton of the Presse, to 
which M. Roqueplan was appointed, on the secession of M. Theo- 
phile Gautier to the dramatic chair of the Monitewr. M. Roque- 
plan has just received a grant of omen from Government in the 
eh Pir Sey promenade of the Bois de Boulogne. There he has 
undertaken to rear and exploit cafés, restaurants, salles de danse, 


ete., etc., and his time will be so much occupied with his new pur- 
suits, that he is unable to instruct and enlighten the numerous 
readers of the Presse. He, therefore, makes way for M. Paul de 
Saint Victor ofthe Pays; who is in his turn succeeded by M. Méry, 
the poet ; who, in his Nuits a Londres and other works, has 
shewn such a thorough, learned, and critical acquaintance with, 


and appreciation of English literature, manners, and customs. 
Indeed, so profound is M Méry, that few of the inhabitants of 
your foggy and semi-civilized island have been able to recognise 
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their literature or their manners, as depicted by him—without 
torches. 

M. Eugéne Serret’s new play has been _ at the Odéon 
with considerable success. It was, as I told you, delayed for 
some time by the Stage Censor, and its original title of Le Bon- 
heur du Riche has, by superior command, been exchanged for 
that of Ze Mauvais Riche. Here is the plot in two words:—A 
father has ason and a friend. He has remained poor from 
motives of conscience. The friend, having a conscience, more 
pliable, has become rich.— Which course is the son to follow? 
He now inclines to the right, now to the left. In the end he not 
only preserves his honour, but also acquires riches. Such is the 
idea, obviously enough borrowed from Ponsard’s play of L’Hon- 
neur et L’ Argent. The new comedy, however, is neatly written 
and well acted; its success is merited, though in a great degree 
attributable to the interest excited by the cause which post- 
poned the date of its representation. 

The directors of many of the Parisian theatres have been 
lately discussing the propriety of applying to the Government 
for permission to increase the prices of admission. No doubt 
they are mainly moved thereto by the hope of drawing large 
sums from foreign and provincial pockets, during the Exhibition 
months ; and they desire to follow in the footsteps of the pro- 
prietors of cafés and restaurants, the inn-keepers and lodging- 
house-keepers, who are demanding fabulous sums for the various 
items of bed, board, and lodging. However, they cannot stir 
without the sanction of the Government, to whom they would 
be compelled to furnish some reasonable ground for so unpopular 
a proceeding. They therefore contend, first :—That artists are 
now paid three times as much as they received fifteen years 
ago, when the present tariff was established ; secondly :—That 
five francs go no further now-a-days than they did then ; thirdly: 
—That the stage expenses have assumed gigantic proportions,— 
for they now represent in reality, what was previously 
painted in imitation. All this is ingenious enough, but 
will hardly be listened to. A theatre is as necessary to a 
Frenchman as are his coffee and petit verre; or as tea 
to dowagers, and porter to draymen, on your side of the 
channel. Each successive Government, Imperial, Royal, Con- 
sular, or Republican, has been thoroughly acquainted with this 
fact, and paid large sums of money from the public purse, in the 
shape of “subvention ” to the great Parisian theatres. But, in 
truth, those theatres which are well managed, answer admirably, 
whether subventioned or not. The Opéra-Comique receives a 
“subvention ;” the Thédtre-Lyrique has none. Both are under 
one management ; each pays well; but I question whether the 
Théatre-Lyrique does not present the better balance-sheet at the 
end of the year. The Odéon and the Gymnase may be taken as 
another example ; and I doubt whether there could be found in 
Europe, a theatre which, without receiving a farthing of public 
money, produces more good plays, brings more money to the 
treasury, or does more honour to its direction than the Gymnase, 
under the superintendance of the accomplished actress who 
presides over its destinies—Mad. Rose Chéri. 


ITALY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

THE ——_- element has suspended all the theatres at 
Naples, and they will not re-open until the 13th of May. Saint 
January is the cause of this suspension: but, as all the churches 
will produce their grandest composition in honour of the patron 
saint of Naples, and there will be no end of processions, the 
Neapolitans are likely to be rather the gainers by this event, 
especially as both the San Carlo and the Fondo have given but 
small signs of vitality during the past season, and have but in- 
different chance of success in their future operations. The di- 
rection of both theatres has again changed hands, and much is 
expected from the company which has undertaken the manage- 
ment of all the Neapolitan theatres, and which has chosen for 
its leader Peter Barbaja, son of the celebrated manager Barbaja. 
We shall see what we shall see ; although what als be expected 
from a second-rate company, worn-out operas, and detestable 
ballets, we are at a loss to divine. 

At Florence, J/ Trovatore has been reproduced with success, 











the new pieces having been pronounced failures, after a few re- 
presentations. Much praise is given to Madame Gionfredi in 
the part of Leonora, and to Signor Mazzanti, who possesses a 
good voice, but is wanting in cultivation, whilst, on the contrary, 
the tenor, Signor Mongini has a small voice, but sings with 
method. The other singers are indifferent, the chorus all at 
sixes and sevens, and the orchestra is alone worthy of com- 
mendation. 

At Milan, musical matters are at a stand-still. Not a theatre 
open since the 15th of April. A death-like silence pervades the 
whole city; the only sounds musical heard are those of the Aus- 
trian military bands; but all good Italians scout the idea of lis- 
tening to the music of the forestieri, plug up their ears, and close 
their windows to exclude the unwelcome harmony, and prefer a 
famine to receiving aught from their oppressors. 

At Mantua, Mad. Barbieri-Nini has obtained immense success 
in Rossini’s Mose. 

At Genoa the new opera by Sig. Pedrotti, Fiorina, has been 
successful, 





FOREIGN MISCELLANEOUS, 

Vreyna.—At the Imperial Operahouse, a new tenor, Signor Roppa, 
telegraphed to replace Signor Bettini (indisposed), appeared as Gen- 
naro, in Lucrezia Borgia, with little success. A new ballet, entitled 
Meline, in which Malle. Priora, from Paris, sustained the principal 
character, was a failure. Signor Bettini, on his recovery, re-appeared 
inthe Trovatore.—At Herr Rubenstein’s fifth and last concert, he was 
assisted by Madame Tuczek-Herrenburg, who sang a polacca from the 
Ear) of Westmoreland’s Opera, Z’Eroe di Lancastro, Herr Ruben- 
stein himself played several pieces.—The third concert of the pupils of 
the Academie der Tonkunst (Academy of Music) took place, on the 
27th ult., in the Grosser Landhaus-Saal. The efforts of the pupils, 
generally speaking, reflected ggéat credit on their professors, who 
nevertheless should not allow them to attempt pieces too difficult for mere 
beginners.—The third annual report of the Deutsche Tonhalle has been 
issued. ‘The institution, at the end of its first year had one hundred 
and seventy-one members, and two hundred and sixty-eight, at the end 
of the second. At present, there are four hundred, In 1852-53, the 
receipts were 299 florins 47 kreutzers ; and in 1853-54, 445 florins 59 
kreutzers.—M. Flotow is writing a new opera, called Abin, the text by 
Herr Mosenthal. 

Ber11n.—On Thursday, the members of the Singacademie, performed 
The Creation. The solo parts were sustained by Herren Mantius and 
Krause. Mad. Hahnemann and Madlle. Geisler. The choruses were 
remarkable for precision and spirit. On Sunday, in the music-room of 
the Theatre Royal, in aid of the sufferers by the inundations of the 
Weichsel, there was a performance of Die letzten Tage von Pompeji, an 
opera by Herr August Pabst, of Rinler bere which was represented, 
some years ago, in Dresden. The book, by Dr. Jul. Pabst, is founded 
on Bulwer’s romance. The overture was played by the full band; the 
pieces were accompanied by Herr Golde on the piano. Mesdlles. Biiry, 
Hoppe, Léwgreen, von Meddelhammer, Herren Formes, Kriiger, and 
Zschiesche, were the singers. 

Kroll’s chapel, which, since the closing of the establishment, has 
settled at Kemperhof, is very attractive. ‘lhe symphonies of the great 
masters are admirably played. When the financial affairs of Kroll’s 
establishment are arranged, Herr Engel will reopen the theatre,—pro- 
bably on the 15th inst. Opera will be excluded from the répertoire. 

DrespeN.—During the last three months there have been twenty-six 
operatic representations at the Royal Opera-House, with one novelty, 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord, and one revival, Bellini’s Sonnambula. 
The names of Mozart, Beethoven, and Gluck, have not once appeared in 
the bills. 

Hanover.—On the 15th ult., Auber’s Lac des Fées was produced 
with great splendour, in honour of the birthday of Her Majesty the 
Queen. The theatre was decked out with numerous extra gas-jets, 
bouquets, and garlands. The scenery was painted by Professor 
Gropius, of Berlin, and the machinery constructed under the 
inspection of Herr Daubner, of the same city. ‘The representation was 
one of the most successful ever given in our theatre. Mdlle. Geisthardt, 
who sustained the part of Zeila, was presented, by the Queen, with a 
handsome bracelet. Herren Gropius and Daubner received from the 
King the gold Medal for Arts and Sciences. 

Dessav.—The new theatre is already begun, and will, it is expected, 
be finished this autumn. 

CopENHAGEN.—Schumann’s Paradies und die Peri was given for the 
first time in this capital, at the seventh subscription concert of the Mu- 
sical Union. t 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Sig. Lablache made his first appearance this 
season as Dulcamara in L’Elisir d’ Amore. The house was 
crowded, and the opera, in most respects, was admirably per- 
formed. Mdme. Bosio was Adina; Sig. Gardoni, Nemorino; 
and Sig. Graziani, Belcore. Mdme. Bosio sang delightfully and 
acted with unusual spirit. Sig. Gardoni is the best Nemorino, 
both" histrionically and vocally, we have seen since Mario. The 
plaintive “Una furtiva lagrima,” was sung to perfection and 
enthusiastically encored. Belcore, in Tamburini’s hands, divided 
the applause with Dulcamara; but Sig. Graziani appeared out of 
his element; he never played the part before, we believe. 
Lablache was as grandiloquent, pompous, oily, and stolid as ever, 
in the impudent quack-doctor. Some aed the whimsicality, 
restlessness, and exquisite cunning of Ronconi. Each is inimi- 
mitable in his way. 

DP Elisir d’ Amore was announced for Tuesday, but postponed 
in consequence of the indisposition of Signor Lablache. 0 
Conte Ory was given instead, and we heard it for the fifth time 
with unalloyed delight ; we are more than ever convinced that 
it is a chef-d’euvre—not merely “airy, light, and flexible.” 

The first performance of Verdi’s 7rovatore, on Thursday night, 
attracted an immense audience. Expectation was on the gut 
vive; and, judging from the continental press, who have been 
lauding to the skies this new work of “ Young Italy’s” idol, a 
ae success was anticipated. A “great success” was achieved ; 

ut not entirely owing to the music. 

The plot may be described en deux mots. It relates to a 
gipsy, who, to revenge her mother, burnt alive by the command 
of the old Count di Luna, carries away a child of the Count’s 
from the cradle, and, as she supposes, consigns it to the flames. 
By an incredible mistake, however, instead of destroying the son 
of her enemy, she destroys her own. Instead of wreaking her 
vengeance on the survivor of this second murder—still more 
horrible than the first—the Gipsy takes counsel, aud adjourns 
her plans of retaliation. She adopts the Count’s son, educates 
him as her own, and feeds his mind with sentiments of hatred 
and jealousy, hoping, that when he arrives at manhood, he may 
kill his brother, who is as innocent as himself. The old Count 
di Luna, we suppose, dies a natural death ; otherwise the ter- 
rible gipsy would have brought up her victim to parricide as 
wellas fratricide. After several rencontres and combats, which 
end in nothing, the Troubadour, whose real profession is that 
of arms, falls into the hands of the Count, his eldest brother, 
who, not knowing him, orders him to be beheaded. A young 
lady of the Court, called Leonora—whom both the brothers 
love—being resolved not to survive the death of the youngest, 
poisons herself. The Gipsy, who, at the moment the Trouba- 
dour is executed, reveals to the Count the secret that he is his 
brother, is condemned to be burnt alive like her mother. What 
becomes of the Count is not disclosed ; but, at the fall of the 
curtain, he is by no means in an enviable position. 

The /ibretto is divided into four parts, in each of which occurs 
one or more of the striking incidents of the drama. The first 
part is entitled “The Duel;” the second, “The Gitana, or 
Gipsy ;” the third, “The Son of the Gipsy;” and the fourth, 
“The Execution.”—The story is taken from a drama of Gargia 
Guttierez. Although not devoid of interest, and containing 
some powerful situations, is too revolting for musical illus- 
tration. In the accumulation of horrors the TZrovatore gives 
the sack even to Rigoletto. But the terrible earnestness of the 
last scene of Rigoletto would redeem a multitude of sins. The 
final scene of // Trovatore is horrible without relief, and in- 
effective in the bargain. 

Signor Verdi so frequently “surpassed himself,” that we 
looked forward to much more pleasure from the music of J/ 
Trovatore, where he is said to have “surpassed himself” once 
more. It is apparently written with more care than the 
majority of his works; the unisons are fewer; and the 
desire to give a true dramatic interest to the scene 
18 more manifest. On the other hand—which surprised us— 
the tunes are not so frequent as in his former operas. Much 


of the music of JJ Trovatore, however, has character, is often 





pleasing, oftener well adapted to the situations, and occasionally 
in point of freedom and breadth—for example, the air “Ah! 
ben mio,” in the third act, so magnificently sung by Sig. Tam- 
berlik—worthy of unqualified praise. The audience, though 
favourably disposed towards the work and its composer, were 
not roused to enthusiasm. There were only twoencores. Never- 
theless, the friends of Sig. Verdi never had greater cause to be 
satisfied. Nothing was left undone by the management to ensure 
a perfect execution and complete success. The cast comprised 
most of the “élite” of the company; the scenery, by Mr. W. H. 
Beverley, disclosed a series of scenic masterpieces; and the 
dresses and decorations were splendid and appropriate. The 
chorus was excellent; and the band—but why speak of the 
band and Mr. Costa, who could not, @ priori, be supposed to 
meet with difficulties in the music of Verdi ? 

The singers acquitted themselves admirably. It was Mdme. 
Viardot’s first appearance. The part of Azucena suits her, and 
the music lies well for her voice. The dramatic energy and 
artistic feeling of Mdme. Viardot were exhibited to evident 
advantage. The scene were Azucena makes the confession to 
Manrico was intense and powerful, and made a deep impression. 

Mdlle. Jenny Ney appears to greater advantage as Verdi’s 
Leonora than as the Leonora of Beethoven. Her acting was 
natural, and occasionally forcible and earnest. Her singing, too, 
was greatly to be admired, and frequently elicited the approba- 
tion of the audience. Mdlle. Jenny Ney, by her execution of the 
tmousic, showed herself a thorough proficient in the moderm> 
Italian bravura school, and sang with admirable facility. 

Of Signor Tamberlik’s singing and acting it is impossible to 
speak too highly. He was magnificent, and electrified the house 
in more than one scene. 

The badata, sung behind the scenes, at intervals with the 
choral “Miserere,” in the last act, was given with such expression 
and tenderness that a unanimous encore ensued. The scenes with 
Leonora in the third act, and Azucena in the fourth, were equally 
fine and impressive. In the concerted music, Signor Tamberlik’s 
voice produced all the effect the composer could possibly have 
contemplated. 

Signor Graziani, in the Comte di Luna, displayed to more ad- 
vantage than ever his sigularly fine voice and the apathy of his 
manner. He was encored in the cavatina (second act), “Il 
balen del suo sorriso”—one of the most popular airs of the opera 
—but hardly produced the furor ascribed to him in Paris. He 
does not improve as an actor. In the little part of Ferrando 
(played by M. Gassier in Paris), Signor Tagliafico was all that 
could be wished, and gave the descriptive scena (Act L.) like a 
true artist. Mdlle. Bellini sustained the small character of Inez 
with effect, and Signor Soldi was important enough as Riz. 

Ii Trovatore is to be repeated to-night. We shall have more 
to say of the music and the performance next week. 





ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


Don Pasquale, produced on Monday night, was well chosen, 
since it afforded Mdme. Gassier an opportunity of again shining 
in comic opera. Although Norina was written especially for 
Grisi, and the music does not offer many occasions for the display 
of brilliant vocalisation, Pe Mdme. Gassier sang on Monday 
night with so much art and finish, and acted with such “ esprit, 
as to leave a very ns tae? impression of the arch and ani- 
mated widow on the minds of the spectators. The applause was 
loud and continuous throughout, and Mdme. Gassier was re- 
called after each act, and honoured with a distinct “ovation” at 
the fall of the curtain—after singing the final rondo, as Donizetti 
wrote it, for which other prima-donnas usually substitute some- 
thing they are pleased to consider more “effective.” ® 

The Don Pasquale of Sig. Susini, and Ernesto of Sig. Bettini 
are entitled to praise ; while the Doctor Malatesta of M. Gassier 
was as lively and bustling as could be desired. On the whole 
the opera was so well performed, and so well received, as led 
to a ne that a great success had been accomplished. The 
theatre was closed on Wednesday for the Pantomine rehearsal, 
and will re-open on Monday with Vorma, the part of Norma 
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HARMONIC UNION. 

A very interesting concert was given by this Society on Wed- 
nesday evening, in the Hanover-square Rooms, under the able 
direction of Herr Molique. There was a full audience. The 
following was the programme :— 

PART I. 
Overture, “ The Naiads” ... Liat 
Aria (Faust) Madame Riidersdorf. 


W. Sterndale Bennett. 


Sinfonia in A bes ts Beethoven, 
PART II. 
_ o 5 * 
Acis and Galatea (with Mozart’s Accompani } Handel. 
ments) ; : avs 


The English overture was played with spirit, and greatly en- 
joyed. The seventh symphony of Beethoven was read by Herr 
Molique according to the author—which is not always the case 
now-a-days with conductors. Mad. Riidersdorf exhibited great 
dramatic energy in the fine soprano scena from Spohr’s Faust, 
and was applauded loudly. Hiindel’s beautiful serenata was well 
given for the most part. The solos were allotted to Mad. Riiders- 
dorf (Galatea), Herr Reichardt (Acis), Mr. Miranda (Damon) 

Poe Mr. Weiss (Polyphemus), who all did their best. The 

oruses were sung con amore, though some of them might have 
been clearer. In Mozart’s additional “wind,” too (first intro- 
duced to this country by Mr. Benedict, when he directed the 
concerts of the Harmonic Union, at Exeter Hall), there was 
occasional uncertainty. The tasteful singing of Herr Reichardt, 
in the beautiful love-songs, “ Where shall I seek ?” and “ Love 
in her eyes,” was much admired and applauded. Madame 
Riidersdorf, though a little too sedate in “Hush! ye pretty 
warbling choir,” was otherwise artistic throughout; Mr. Mi- 
randa, who has a fine tenor voice, exhibited further improve- 
ment; and Mr. Weiss gave the famous “O, ruddier than the 
cherry,” famously. On the whole, the concert pleased everyone ; 
and Herr Molique was loudly greeted on entering and quitting 
the orchestra. 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue following excellent selection was performed on Monday 
night, at the seventh concert :— 


PART I. 
Symphony (No. 1.) - : : - Beethoven. 
Quartet, “ Immanuel” : - - H. Leslie 
Solo (Violin) - - - : - De Beriot. 

PART II. 
Overture, “ Zampa” . - Herold. 
Songs (MS.) - . - J. Duggan. 
Selection, “ Robert le Diable” . Meyerbeer. 
Overture, “ Les Deux Journées” . Cherubini, 


Conductor—Mr. Henry Leslie. 


The first Symphony in C of Beethoven, so spontaneous and 
brilliant, was very creditable to the amateurs, who, on the whole, 
played it well. ‘The adagio and allegro con brio (1st movement) 
was good; the piquant andante in F very good; the minuetto and 
trio were very unsteady; and the finale was good. So far so 
“good” and very “ good” with one “very unsteady” exception. 
The melodious quartet from Jmmanuel—sung by Misses Dolby, 
and Amy Dolby, Messrs. Herberte, and Weiss—was deservedly 
encored. De Beriot’s familiar solo was played by Mr. Irving 

tougemont (pupil of Herr Ernst) with excellent tone and style. 
The two songs of Mr. Duggan—entitled “Fond memories,” and 
“Wild bells”’—though bagatelles, are exceedingly quaint and 
pretty. Miss Dolby sang them in her best manner, and the last 
was re-demanded and repeated. 

The sparkling overture of Herold, executed by the band with 
great animation, began the second part, as the French say, 
“ chalewreusement ;” andthe more difficult work of Cherubini was 
entitled to praise for the careful manner in which the amateurs 
(rather unusual with them, by the way) attended to “pianos” 
and “ fortes,” 











There was a contretemps in the “selection.” The harpist ap- 
parently took fright just when his instrument should prepon- 
derate, previous to “Robert! Robert!”—and not a sound was 
heard. Mr. Leslie in vain directed his bdton towards him with a 
menacing gesture ; nervousness completely paralysed the modern 
David; and the orchestra was forced to proceed without a harp 
—harpless. ‘The other parts in the selection, solos and all, were 
as satisfactory as ever. 

At the eighth and last concert of the season, Beethoven’s 
Septet will be played by Miss Poland, Messrs, White, Alfred 
Pollock, Weatherall, Adye, Dobree, and the Reverend Dr. 
Rowden—all amateurs. The performance cannot fail to be 
interesting. 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Tue second of these interesting entertainments came off on 
Monday evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, as before. The hall 
was more crowded than on the occasion of the first concert, 
This was in great part to be attributed to the first appearance, 
for more than two years, of the renowned contra-bassist, Signor 
Bottesini, who had just returned from the Americas. The name 
of Signor Bottesini has figured extensively in the bills of concerts 
for the last six months and upwards. First, last October, it was 
announced in the prospectus of M. Jullien’s concerts at Drury 
Lane. Subsequently the name appeared in the Covent Garden 
bills, when M. Jullien removed his concerts from Drury Lane. 
Then Mr. Allcroft’s annual benefit concert-bills shone all the 
brighter for the name of “ Bottesini,” and other concert-givers 
and benefit-takers, at the Hanover Square, Beethoven, 
Queen-Anne, and other rooms, and at the halls Exeter, 
St. Martins, ete, etc. made free use of the talismanic 
quadrosyllable to stimulate the curiosity of the public, 
Meanwhile, Signor Bottesini was smoking quietly his cigar 
—a prime Havannah, no doubt—on the banks of the Ohio, 
Hudson, or Mississipi, or near a spur of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, or in the depths of some interminable forest, or skirting 
the prairie where the wild grass invites the buffalo-herd, or any- 
where, giving no thought to the London concerts at which he 
was supposed to be engaged. Mr. Alfred Mellon was fortunate 
in having been first to secure the services of so great a favourite 
of the public. 

The programme was even better than at the first concert :— 


PART I. 








Overture (Der Freischutz) .., ... 1 ees ee Weber, 
Song, “Dove Sono” (Figaro) =... ne vee ese Mozart. 
Solo (Contra-basso) 4s. use tee oes Bottesini. 
Song, “Adelaida” ... ... as Beethoven 
Symphony, A minor... ose tee ve Mendelssohn, 
PART Il. ee 
Overture (La Gazza Ladra) ... ae Rossini. 
SIGUA CONG) ves. cost on0', apes ese 000, 869 A, Mellon. 
Solo, (Andante and Polonaise, Pianoforte) ... Bache, 
Scena “Bel Raggio” ... 1. see ove Rossini. 
; Auber 


Overture (Domino Noir) ... 0... see tee ane 
Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
The overture to Der Freischiitz was magnificently played 
and encored in a tumult of applause. The overture to La Gazza 
Ladra was given with equal fire and precision; nor was the 
quaint prelude to Le Domino Noir lost in the splendour of the 
other two. 4 
Signor Bottesini’s entrance on the platform was the signal 
for three distinct rounds of applause. He played, if 2 
better than before. It is not alone the absolute comman 
of the instrument, and a perfection of mechanism which cannot 
be surpassed ; nor the breadth and power of tone ; nor the 
management of the harmonics—the despair of contra-bassists ; 
but the variety and peculiar sweetness of tone—now making 
the instrument seem wood, now brass, now string—which cha- 
racterises and individualises Signor Bottesini’s performance. 
He is the Paganini of the Big Fiddle, and does as much with his 
instrument, comparatively, as that grand master with the violin. 
The encore and the applause at the end of Signor Bottesini’s 


performance were spontaneous. 
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Mr. Bache, a pupil of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, has great 
freedom of execution and a light touch. The Andante and 
Polonaise were both well played, and the performer was loudly 
applauded on leaving the orchestra. 

The vocal music was assigned to Mr. Sims Reeves and Madlle. 
Cellini. The gentleman, as will be seen above, selected 
“ Adelaida”—one of his most perfect achievements—and a new 
ballad by the conductor. Both were unanimously encored, and 
repeated with increased effect. Mdlle. Cellini has a nice voice 
and evident feeling; but the songs she selected were beyond her 
powers, and leave us in the dark about her capabilities. 

Last, not least, the glorious symphony of Mendelssohn! Turn, 
reader, to what has been said of Beethoven’s “ Pastoral,” and 
apply it to Mendelssohn’s A minor. We cannot say more for 
Mr. Alfred Mellon and his famous orchestra. The audience 
were raised to enthusiasm, after listening with breathless 
attention. 





DRAMATIC. 


SapiEr’s WELLs.—Madame Celeste and Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
from the Adelphi, commenced a series of performances at this 
theatre on Monday week. The pieces were The Green Bushes, 
and Zhe Queensberry Féte; or, Who's your Friend? A Miss Kate 
Kelly, from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, made a successful début 
the same evening, 

Otrmpic.—A decided acquisition has been made to the com- 
pany of this theatre in the person of Miss Fanny Ternan— 
ey ged of the talented actress, formerly Miss Jarman—who 
made her début on Monday week in the musical piece of the 
Welsh Girl. Miss Fanny Ternan is prepossessing in appearance, 
has a charming voice, sings with taste and expression, displays 
great intelligence in her acting, and altogether is an artist out of 
the ordinary line for a beginner. She is very young, and exhi- 
bits certain crudities of style resulting from inexperience on the 
boards ; but her talent is undeniable, and in one night she ingra- 
tiated herself into the favour of the public. Some Welsh airs, 
sung by Miss Fanny Ternan with naiveté and expression, were 
heartily relished by the audience, and loudly applauded. Mr. 
Robson is still playing the Yellow Dwarf, a part which, though 
quite below his talents, has won him additional renown. 

Haymarket.— The Actress of Padua, produced on Friday night, 
is a new version of M. Victor Hugo’s Angelo, which,some few years 
back, had been performed at the Olympic with Mrs. Stirling as 
the heroine; and earlier still, about twenty years ago, at the 
Victoria Theatre. More lately, the present version (from the 
pen of Mr. Buckstone), was, as we learn, played at several 
theatres in America, with Miss Cushman in the principal part. 
The performance of the Actress of Padua, on Friday night, must 
be chronicled as one of the greatest successes achieved under Mr. 
Buckstone’s management, The house was full; the applause 
enthusiastic and incessant ; and Miss Cushman obtained the usual 
ovation at the end. 

The character of Tisbe is well suited to MissCushman’s energetic 

wers. The woman, who, cold to all the world else, burns with 

ove for one, and whose unrequited affection is met with the 
determination of a terrible revenge, which, however, is converted 
by returning love into devotion and self-sacrifice, could hardly 
have been represented with more truthfulness and force. In 
one or two scenes Miss Cushman was eminently great, and 
created a powerful sensation. The story of the Actress of Padua 
is somewhat complicated, but is ingenious, and skilfully deve- 
loped. It is thoroughly melo-dramatic, or “romantic ”—if that 
be the proper title—and belongs to the modern fast school, from 
which few writers of the present day have the power or the wish 
to disengage themselves. The cast included, besides Miss Cush- 
man, Miss Reynolds, Mr. Howe, and Mr, W. Farren, who sup- 
ported the piece with their varied abilities. 

The operatic company continues its performances with unva- 

Ing success. The crowds attracted by Fra Diavaio and the 

ohemian Girl, have necessitated the repetition of both operas 
more frequently than was at first intended. Next week, how- 
ever, Lucia di Lammermoor will be produced, and Mr. Henry 
’s new opera is announced for Saturday, May 19th. 





STRAND.—Miss Julia Bleaden, a young lady concert singer, made a 
début here on Monday, in the character of Polly Peachum, with 
success. 

Surrey.—The ‘engagement of Mr. Phelps, for a round of his best 
parts, supported by Mr. Creswick, is as successful as last year. The 
house is crowded nightly. Miss Fitzpatrick returns on Monday. 





PROVINCIAL. 


SrratTrorp.—A concert was given at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion on Tuesday, the Ist inst. Vocalists—Mrs. Pyne Galton, 
Miss Blanche Capill, Mr. Edmund Rosenthal. Instrumen- 
talist—Mrs. Pyne Galton. The programme consisted of a sacred 
and a miscellaneous part. The audience made up for their lack 
of numbers by their enthusiasm. Nearly every piece was 
encored. 

GRAVESEND.—Mrs. Pyne Galton, Miss Blanche Capill, Mr. A. 
Locksley, and Mr. Edmund Rosenthal gave a concert in the 
Institution Rooms, Harmer-street, on Monday evening, the 30th 
ult., under the patronage of the Earl of Darnley and the Mayor. 
The attendance was good. 

Stam¥orp.—(From a Correspondent.) —A morning performance 
of The Creation, and a miscellaneous evening concert, took place 
on Tuesday, under the auspices of the Stamford Musical Union. 
The performances were somewhat ostentatiously styled “Stamford 
Musical Festival.” The only London vocal artist engaged was Miss 
Helen Taylor (late of the Royal Academy), the principal tenor and 
bass parts were sustained by Mr. Mann, of Norwich, and Mr. Harley, 
of Peterborough. The band and chorus were entirely local, excepting 
Mr. H. Nicholson (flute), and Mr. Smith (of Leicester, trumpet). 
The performances were scarcely up to the usual standard of the 
concerts given by this Society ; the choruses were given too fast, and 
the concerted music generally was. unsatisfactory. In the evening 
selection Miss Helen Taylor was honoured with several encores, and 
Mr. Nicholson was similarly complimented in his flute solos. The 
attendance in the morning was indifferent. The evening concert was 
crowded. 

LEIcESTER.—(From our own Correspondent.)—An opera company: 
including Miss Julia Harland, Miss Fanny Reeves, Mr. Elliot Galer, 
Mr. H. Corri, Mr. Summers, etc., etc., have been performing during 
the past week at the Theatre Royal, to crowded audienees. The operas 
represented have been Fra Diavolo, La Sonnambula, Maritana, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, L’ Elisire d Amore, and the Mountain Sylph. Though 
the company cannot be said to contain individual talent of a high order, 
the care taken to produce the operas as complete as possible is deserving 
of great praise, A small but efficient chorus accompanies the princi- 
pals from town to town, The orchestra, consisting of fourteen mem- 
bers of Mr. H. Nicholson’s band, added much to the general efficiency. 

PEnisTonE.— On Saturday evening the 28th ult., the Penistone Choral 
Society, assisted by Miss Jackson, from Shepley, Miss Hinchliffe, from 
Thurston-land, and the principal vocal performers from the neighbour- 
hood of Wortley, Shepley, Denby, etc., gave a musical performance 
in the Grammar School Room. Haydn’s Creation was performed, the 
principal parts by Misses Jackson and Hinchliffe, Messrs. Hudson, 
Parkin, Wood, Matthews, Crossland, and Milnes. Leader and Con- 
ductor, Mr. C. Kilner, Denby. ; F 

EvrsuaM.—A successful attempt has been made to establish a Phil- 
harmonic Society in this borough. Preliminary meetings have been 
heid, and we understand the Society will soon be in full operation. 





Sr. Georce’s Hatt, Liverroot.—At the adjourned meeting of 
the Liverpool Town Council yesterday, it was resolved, that an 
organist should be appointed at a salary of £300 a-year, whose 
duty should be to play upon the instrument three mornings in 
the week at concerts, to which the public will be admitted at a 
charge of 1s.; and one or two evenings, when concerts, at a much 
lower rate of admission, will be fixed. The yearly salary of the 
staff of officials attached to the Hall, will be £1309, besides which 
it is estimated that there will be a further expenditure of £300 
a-year for gas, and £500 a-year for fuel, making total yearly 
expenditure £2109. The organ, constructed by Mr. Willis, of 


London, under the superintendence of Dr. Wesley, is completed, 
with the exception of a few reed stops and the composing move- 
ment, and steps will speedily be taken for the appointment of an 
organist, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dinerrante.—Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte was first represented in 
England, at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, May 9th, 
1811. Hérold’s Zampa was produced at the Opéra-Comique, in 
Paris, May 3rd, 1831. 

C. A. (Rugby).—Received, and will be attended to. 

Draxaticus.—Rachel was born on the 24th of March, 1820, in a 
small roadside inn, in Switzerland. Her full name is Elizabeth 
Rachel Felix, 

Lover or Justice.—(Manchester.)—Wext week. 

T. M. W.—We should be happy to supply our correspondent with 
the information he demands, but, having no short-hand reporters 
on the staff of the Musical World, we are unable to do so. 

Mr. R. AnpRews.—We must request our correspondent to wait till 
next week for an answer. . 

Gure-Sixcer.— We were misinformed. Sin Henry Bisnor, v 
appears, was only 68 when he died. He looked much older. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—ZJt is necessary to inform advertisers that we 
cannot undertake to extract advertisements ourselves, for inser- 
tion, from other papers. Whatever advertisements are intended 
for the Musica, Worip must be sent to the Office by the proper 
authorities or their agents. This will render all mistakes tm- 
possible for the future. 

In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, it is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of Taz Musica WoRLD, transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 
stamp. 

It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 

CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to write on one side of the paper 
only, as writing on both sides necessitates a great deal of trouble 
in the printing. 
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Tue expected grand performance, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, for the benefit of Sir Henry Bishop’s children, has 
been suddenly abandoned. The lamented musician was 
buried only on Saturday. Have the sympathies, but recently 
so loudly expressed in his cause, been interred, in the tomb, 
with his remains? Let us hope not—for the sake of human 
nature. Will Sir George Smart or Mr. Mitchell inform us 
why the Covent Garden demonstration has been given up ; 
whether the scheme for a series of concerts in the provinces 
has been relinquished ; and if the subscription progresses ? 








THE overture of Mr. Bennett, introduced at the last con- 
cert of the Harmonic Union—like the symphony of Mr. 
Lucas, to which some allusions were made in our recent 
notice of the fourth Philharmonic concert—was calculated to 
raise astonishment that more has not been effected by our 
English musicians during the progress of the last twenty 
years. The Naiads is one of the most beautiful orchestral 
pieces ever written for the concert-room. It is not merely an 
ingenious display of scholarship, like the symphony in question, 
but a masterly composition—a work of genius, in short, and of 
imagination. In 1831,when it was first composed,its author— 
then a boy, rivaling in precocious talent the most remarkable 
examples of whom the records of the art make mention— 
gave promise of a composer for England such as England 





had never known before. After producing a few more 
things of equal merit, however—among the rest an overture 
entitled Zhe Wood Nymphs (first played at the Gewandhaus, 
in Leipsic), one or two concertos and other pieces, for piano- 
forte and orchestra—Mr. Bennett partially abandoned the 
higher branches of composition, and enrolled himself in the 
ranks of professors, where, assuming the position due to his 
ability, he has, doubtless, effected much good in another way, 
and set a beneficial example to our teachers. But the art 
lost in him a worthy representative, and the English school 
of music was again at a standstill. 

Whether there is any reason in the complaint about want 
of patronage for art in this country, we are not prepared to 
say; it is certain, however, that music, though the most 
favourite medium of popular amusement, is the art least 
patronised by those in whom patronage is vested through the 
medium of wealth or station. While rich connoisseurs will 
crowd their galleries with the best pictures to be found as 
specimens of the English school, where is the musical amateur 
who would give £50, much less £1,000, for the finest sym- 
phony that could be written? Yet, as much fancy, as much 
previous study, and as great acquirements are indispensable 
to produce an orchestral symphony—the grandest form of 
instrumental music—as to paint a picture of the highest pre- 
tensions. Itis, to say the least of it, a curious anomaly, that 
the intellectual classes among the laity, who hold very lofty 
language when the subject is pictures, and who are at home 
and in their element when talking of Raphael, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Correggio—in short, of the great painters ancient and 
modern—if music is the subject, are content with and even 
prefer the lowest models, regarding the true masters with 
indifference, or, still oftener, knowing nothing whatever 
about them. Not to be able to converse about the painters 
who have most adorned their art would be regarded as a 
defect in education ; but to ignore all the best works of the 
best musical composers is nothing of the sort. There is 
much, of course, in the fact that a picture when hung upon a 
wall may be seen so long as time shall spare it; while, to 
judge of a piece of music, especially of the higher class, a 
number of vocal or instrumental performers must be assem- 
bled together, to sing or play it, or do both at once—which 
is not always convenient, or, indeed, possible, and must 
always be expensive. The petty German princes have their 
orchestras, and their Capellmeisters to conduct and compose 
for them. Haydn lived with Prince Esterhazy ; and many 
of Beethoven’s finest quartets were written to the orders of 
German and Russian noblemen. In England an aristocrat 
may command a picture ; but who ever heard of one who 
ordered a symphony and paid for it? Our drawing-room 
music is confined to sentimental ballads, airs with varia- 
tions, the fantasias of Thalberg, etc., murdered by young 
ladies, and wretched arrangements of the last new Italian 
opera. Can this be all that music has to say, when, on 
looking round the walls of this same drawing-room, where 
you have just heard a meagre polka, or a trivial opera-tune, 
at the piano, you may see, if not fine pictures, at least fine 
engravings of the most admirable achievements of the limner’s 
art? The result, with a man of sense, whose scientific know- 
ledge of painting and music are about equal, must be 
evident. He will turn aside from the music, in apathy if not 
disgust, and address himself, with lively interest, to the 
landscape, or Madonna, which suggests something more to 
him than a yawn of ennui or a smile of contempt. 

However we may deplore, then, the seeming indifference 
of one so naturally gifted and so far advanced in a knowledge 
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of his art as Mr. Bennett, should we positively blame him for 
preferring the career of a teacher to that of a composer? 
He can make a splendid income by giving lessons on the 
pianoforte, while he may starve upon his symphonies, 
overtures, and concertos, We are not exaggerating the 
truth when we assert that Mr. Sterndale Bennett is quite as 
accomplished a musician as Sir Edwin Landseer is a painter ; 
that music is as great an art as painting; and that to write a 
symphony is as difficult and honourable a task as to paint a 
picture; and yet, where Sir Edwin Landseer can obtain 
£1,000 and more for one of his best pictures, Mr. Bennett would 
get, for the finest symphony he might invent, hardly as many 
shillings,—even if he got anything. We should, therefore, 
be more charitable, when regretting the fact of our composers, 
who have families to provide for, quitting the arena of 
active and energetic production for one less ideally exalted, 
though much more profitable ; and rather console ourselves, 
like the Sunday Times, than sneer like the Atheneum. How 
the same thing can be accounted for in very different ways, 
will be seen below, in the remarks of both our contemporaries 
—d propos of Mr. Lucas’s symphony—which will be read, we 
trust, not without profit. With which of the two critics we 
agree, it is hardly necessary to say; but to escape the chance 
of misconception, we declare at once for the opinions of Mr. 
Henry Smart, who does not write in the Athenceum. 


* At the fourth Philharmonic concert, a show of paying attention to 
native talent was made by repeating a Symphony, written some twenty 
ago (as a contemporary reminds us) for the Society of British Musicians; 
and in those days, by certain critics, like all the music then produced, 
‘borne up to the skies’ with raptures as loud as the American praise 
of Herr Wagner, and vitriolic contempt launched against those who re- 
fused to accept such exercises as revelations. Now, others besides our- 
selves, @ propos of this very Symphony, are asking, what has that 
Society done for British composition?—why have so many men of 
promise there brought forward not advanced beyond the threshold of 
promise? Others, too, are beginning to reckon with ‘young England,’ 
for having stuck fast where it began, as a dependency of Germany. 
Reasons may be found for this non-ripening of Puit that formed itself 
well, in the safe considerations which have led many English musicians 
to a the security of professorship to those more capricious chances 
of fortune which always attend creation. But there has been another 
influencing cause in the case in question: the advocacy of false praise, 
on the part of those who now own the necessity for qualification. What 
need was there, when A. B. and C. were indiscriminately hailed as our 
Mozart, our Beethoven, our Rossini, for A. or B. or C. to work at self- 
improvement ? How can it be wondered at, if, soured by neglect on the 
part of the public that was deaf to genius so loudly trumpeted, they 
retired into the silence of greatness unappreciated? The story hasa 
moral full of meaning for artists as well as for journalists to come.”— 
Atheneum. 


The critic of the Atheneum has a perfect right to express 
his opinions; but he has no right to enforce them by argu- 
ments drawn from facts of his own invention. We defy him 
to show where the symphony of Mr. Lucas was ever “borne 
up to the skies with raptures,” or where “vitriolic contempt” 
was launched against those who entertained another opinion. 
The symphony in question is no “revelation,” that is certain ; 
nor is it, ifan “exercise” at all, half so much an exercise as 
the symphony in F of M. Gouvy, which the same critic has 
been lately trying his best to bring before the English public, 
or than the sacred music of M. Gounod, performed at St. 
Martin’s Hall, which was literally “ borne up to the skies with 
raptures as loud” as any that were ever uttered, accompanied 
by no little of the self-same “vitriolic contempt for those who 
refused to accept such exercises as revelations.” 

Now, reader, look upon the other side of the picture :— 


“Mr. Lucas’s symphony was composed about twenty years ago, at a 
period when he, and others of the then young musicians of this country, 


were full of hope—a hope shared by many of the on-lookers who ap- 
preciated their talent and promise—to win for English music a distin- 
guished place in the estimation of the world. Among this band of 
champions, intent to vindicate their country from the charge of being 
wholly unmusical, so frequently and flippantly made by foreigners, 
were, naturally, men of various degrees of talent. All were, however, 
clever; and all were thoroughly educated musicians—such, in short, as 
in any other country would have commanded public attention, and the 
fullest opportunity for the substantiation of their claims. They 
started with the fairest prospects of success. They had quite the 
average natural ability and scholastic advantages of artists of any 
country, and they had abundant enthusiasm. The one thing wanting 
was the food by which alone that enthusiasm—the great element of art- 
success—could be sustained. They speedily found that they might 
pipe, but nobody would dance. If they wrote symphonies, they could 
only be performed at their own cost. If they composed operas, there 
was no theatre in a state or disposition to produce them. In a word, 
the country was not with them. They began to feel that if they had 
laboured with enthusiasm to qualify themselves as composers, they had 
aright to expect that this enthusiasm would be met with a correspond- 
ing amount of encouragement. In this they were disappointed, and 
their ardour very naturally cooled. They judged it better to accept 
substantial reward for their labour in an humbler but clearer path, 
than to persevere in the search for honours which might be indefinitely 
delayed. For this they were perfectly unblamable. No one who has 
the choice of an alternative can be expected long to endure both poverty 
aud neglect. A certainty of winning fame has sustained, and will do 
so again, many an artist through years of the grosser of life’s vexa- 
tions. But where a contempt for his pursuits, and a total want of 
faith in his pretensions, on the part of the public, has grown, as in 
England, into a national vice, a man must indeed have superhuman 
devotion, or infra-human folly, who perseveres in the creation of large 
works, in the hope of acquiring those honours which he may see every 
day lavished on the most superficial pretenders who are blessed by the 
accident of foreign birth. In all this we are not holding up Mr. Lucas 
as an example of first-rate genius. There may not have been a Bee- 
thoven or Mendelasohn among that knot of composers of whom Mr. 
Lucas was one; but, for aught any one can positively assert to the 
contrary, there might have been. Had there been such a man among 
them, we do not scruple to assert it morally impossible for him to have 
arrived at distinction, under the systematic want of practice and en- 
couragement for the native musician which prevails in this country. 
With unexampled folly, fashionable opinion denies an English musician 
all the necessary opportunities for acquiring excellence in his art, and 
yet condemns him for not possessing it! Thus much, then, merely by 
way of showing why Mr. Lucas, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and others 
who, twenty years since, exhibited the highest promise, have ceased to 
labour, though the subject is not half exhausted. We do not hesitate 
to say, that the manner in which court influence and its product, 
fashion, has succeeded in exalting the most superficial foreign preten- 
sion over a host of genuine English ability, constitutes one of the most 
disgraceful social wrongs to be found in any country in the world. 
This very symphony of Mr. Lucas’s, for example. Compare it with 
one of Beethoven or Mozart, and its failure cannot be denied. But 
now Spohr ceases to write, where is the foreign composer, German, or 
French or Italian, who would come an atom better out of a similar 
ordeal? Grant that its ideas are rather clever than genial, grant that 
it does not move us to extacies of rapture—which of the much be- 
puffed foreign composers for the concert-room would accept a challenge 
—and, what is more, win the battle—to produce a symphony more 
coherent in its form, more musicianlike in its treatment—altogether, a 
better work of art? Mr. Lucas might, possibly, under no circum- 
stances have arrived at the first rank of musical greatness, but there is 
sufficient evidence in this symphony that a proper fostering of his un- 
doubted talent would have enabled him to produce far better things. 
At any rate, the performance of this composition, under its author's 
direction on Monday evening, suggests strange comments on the manner 
in which musical affairs are treated in this country. To say the least, 
it is extraordinary that, twenty years after the production of such an 
important work, English musicians have gained so little reputation for 
orchestral knowledge and experience, that the Philharmonic Society 
should deem it necessary to ransack France and Germany for a 
conductor.” : 
These are the words of a musician, and a man of feeling— 
of one who does not prefer the most trumpery productions of 


foreign labour to anything whatever that is English. 
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Ovr Parisian contemporary, Z’Zurope Artiste, should be 
careful in its translations from other journals — more 
especially of passages in which opinions are recorded, For 
example, a strange hash is made of some remarks of our own, 
which occur in a notice of Jl Conte Ory (ante—April 21). 
What we said was as follows :— 

“Il Conte Ory in one paper (The Examiner) is described as 
‘light, airy, and flexible’ (fleaible music!); while another 
(The Spectator), finds it ‘ overrated, a ‘ rifaccimento of the 
Italiana in Algeri, Il Turco in Italia, and Il Barbiere ;? and, if 
a comic opera, the worst that ever was written’ (!/). No reasons 
or arguments, of course, are adduced for this opinion; they 
would be difficult to invent. We suppose, then, Le Nozze di 
Figaro is not a ‘comic opera,’ because it contains some 
pieces which are not ‘light, airy, and flexible; nor L’Ztoile 
du Nord—on the same account. We fear our critic is for- 
getful that there are high and low comedy for the lyric as 
well as the dramatic stage. J/ Conte Ory is essentially a 
comic opera, though of a higher order of comedy than La 
Cenerentola, just as Figaro is of a higher order of comedy 
than Ji Barbiere.” 

This is reduced into French after a singular fashion. We 
subjoin the paraphrase :— 

“Les journaux de Londres varient’ beaucoup dans leur appréciation 
du Comte Ory. Suivant L’ Examiner, cet ouvrage ne serait rien de 
plus qu’un joli opéra comique. Le Musical World ne serait pas de cet 
avis, et tout en rendant justice aux beautés de L’Htoile du Nord, il fait 
remarquer qu’il n’y a aucune comparaison a établir entre le chef-d’@uvre 
de Meyerbeer et celui de Rossini, et il place Le Comte Ory au rang spécial 
qui lui appartient, 4 coté du Barbier et des meilleurs compositions 
sorties de la plume spirituelle et mélodieuse du maitre de Pezzaro.” 

{The London journals differ much in their appreciation of the 
Comte Ory. According to The Examiner, this work is nothing more 
than a pretty comic opera. The Musical World is not of that opinion, 
but, while rendering justice to the beauties of the Etoile du Nord, calls 
observation to the fact that there is no comparison to establish between 
the chef-d’euvre of Meyerbeer and that of Rossini, and places the Comte 
Ory in the special rank which belongs to it by the side of the Barbiere, 
and the best compositions proceeding from the spirituel and melodious 
pen of the maestro of Pesaro,”] 

Now this is too free even for paraphrase. There is no 
question whatever as to the merits of L’Ltoile du Nord in our 
remarks; we merely insinuate that, according to the view 
adopted by our London contemporaries, the same objections 
taken to J/ Conte Ory, as a comic opera, might in some 
measure apply to Le Nozze di Figaro and L’ Etoile dw Nord. 
The opinion of The Spectator, against which our protest was 
chiefly directed, is unnoticed by L’Zurope Artiste; so that 
the gist of the argument is overlooked. 





Nive months ago we protested against the unfair treat- 
ment which foreign authors and composers received from the 
House of Lords. We have since had occasion to point out 
the difficulties that beset British authors and publishers in 
securing rights they are supposed to possess; and we now 
again feel compelled to take the field on their behalf, because 
the very existence of their rights is threatened in more 
quarters than one. It will be remembered that, in order to 
annihilate the claims of foreigners to a copyright in England, 
Lord St. Leonards thought himself obliged to prove that 
copyright, or the exclusive right of multiplication of copies, 
could not naturally exist, but must be the creation of law. 
This view has found favour with many reasoners, and it 
has become the fashion to class the copyright law with the 
corn laws and navigation laws, as an unfair tax on society 
for the benefit of a few. The Economist, in an article on 
newspaper copyright, predicts that the legislature will have 





to go backward, instead of forward, in its career of copy- 
right legislation. 

Now, we fully admit that, when a man publishes an idea, 
no matter whether it be a tune, a poem, or anything else 
that springs from the brain—the right of multiplying it 
belongs, by nature, to the world at large. But, at the same 
time, on the grounds of expediency and justice, we maintain 
the policy of granting to inventors an exclusive property in 
their discoveries to be sound. We deny that there is any 
resemblance in the positions of those to whom the copyright 
laws, the corn laws, and the navigation laws respectively 
apply. The British farmer and the British seaman were 
protected in a monopoly by a tax on society, which was 
unjust, inasmuch as it placed them on a better footing than 
other traders, at other traders’ expense. The man of intellect, 
on the contrary, is protected in his invention, not 
for his own advantage but for the benefit of the com- 
munity. As an institution offers a prize for-an essay, 
so society holds out encouragement to inventors to follow 
the bent of their genius, in order that society may be 
enlightened and improved by their discoveries. The law of 
copyright is, therefore, no more a boon to one class than to 
another. Men cannot follow a profession without being fed 
and clothed. Physicians and barristers are well paid for their 
services, and why not authors and composers, whose works 
may instruct and entertain generation after generation ? 
How preposterous, that singers should receive enormous 
sums, and composers—the creators, without whom there 
would be no singers—be left to mere chance for remune- 
ration! ; 

It may be an easy, perhaps an agreeable, task for logicians 
to demolish rights in this manner, but we trust it will be 
long before any attention is bestowed upon their sophistries. 
The results of laws—not the abstract principles on which 
they are founded—must be considered. Ifa composer or an 
author is not the proprietor of his own work, we should be 
glad to know to whom it belongs. The Zconomist would 
argue that the composer of a song has no more right to his 
invention than any other person who is fortunate enough to 
get a printed copy of it. He is only the medium of commu- 
nication between Heaven, by whom he is inspired, and his 
fellows, for whose happiness he is gifted. : 

As the clouds bring us rain, so the composer brings us 
melody ; and as we cannot compel the elements to send down 
water, we cannot compel the man to pour out his soul in 
song. But if the inspired musician, his brain teeming with 
ideas, involuntarily communicates them to others, they are, 
we agree, at the disposal of any who may care to collect 
them. If we allow a man the exclusive right over every 
idea to which he may give i ha where is it to end? 
Brown may improvise a bon mot in the company of Jones and 
Robinson, and Jones and Robinson repeat it at the club; but 
that would not give Brown the right to summon them before 
a magistrate, for pirating his wit! By no means. Brown 
should keep his bons mots to himself, if he intends to publish 
them in a book for sale. , 

Instead of repealing, we hope to see the legislature 
make the laws of copyright more stringent and easier of 
application than at present. Only a few days since, Mr. 
Lover had to spend all the profits he had derived from the 
sale of one of his most popular songs, in deterring a piratical 
publisher from appropriating it to his own uses, ere the 
law was vigorously maintained—but only for the benefit of 
the lawyers. 
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Ovr musical contemporaries in America have taken Richard 
Wagner by the hand with an enthusiasm equal to that which 
the political Yankees exhibit towards the Czar of all the 
Russias, Regardless of public opinion, expressed through 
the medium of the press in this country, they persist in in- 
forming their readers that Herr Wagner's career, up to this 
moment, has been one of uninterrupted triumph. A New 
York print refers to certain articles in the Daly News and 
IUustrated London News, as proofs of “ the remarkable change 
that is going on in the opinions of the London critics” about 
Herr Wagner. ‘To these papers he might have added the 
Spectator and John Bull. The musical articles in all four are 
contributed by one pen ; and that pen, though the goose-quill 
of a highly respectable gentleman and excellent connoisseur, is 
hardly more the pen of a free agent than the two-handed sword 
of the Scottish guards, who served in the armies of the French 
kings, could be considered a free weapon. The wisdom of the 
Philharmonic Directors, likethe majesty of the Kingsof France, 
must be maintained inviolate. The other London papers are 
treated with contempt, because their reporters do not write 
in the same strain about the representative of the “ Future.” 
The “special correspondence,” too, of our New York con- 
temporary is curious, since it is made up of what Mr. Ander- 
son’s solicitors would call “a tissue of misrepresentations,” or 
what, in plainer language, may be termed a string of 
unblushing falsehoods. The ebullition of excitement and 


enthusiasm created by the little man with “ the large intel- 
lectual forehead,” at the first Philharmonic Concert, is a pure 
fiction of the writer. There was no enthusiasm whatever ; and 
no one said anything about Herr Wagner's forehead except 
Professor Drei-Sterner Plauderein Praeger of Hamm, who is 
remarkably busy about the new conductor and his affairs. 


In the last number of the Yankee sheet appears another 
bombastic letter with the signature of *,* (“ Drei-Sterner”), 
in which Herr Wagner is again extolled to the skies, and all 
the rest of the world abused at his expense. From this we 
shall make some quotations. To begin :— 

“On Monday last, Richard Wagner made his second appearance in the 
orchestra of Old Philharmonic. By the express desire fof the 
directors (at all events, some of them) a selection from Lohengrin was 
given. The uninitiated may infer that this was to shew their enthu- 
siasm for their conductor ; but I assert boldly, that it was done with 
the view of securing a fiasco for Wagner.” 

This is odd, to say the least of it. The Philharmonic 
Directors have gone to considerable pains and expense to 
bring a conductor all the way from Zurich, and their object, 
in bringing his works before the public, is to “secure him a 
Jasco!” They might have got a “fiasco,” easy enough, had 
they applied to the Hamm professor, who has composed a 
good deal, and would, doubtless, not mind conducting some of 
his music (is that, too, of the “ Future?”) at the Philharmonic. 
But the context is still more inexplicable :— 

“ Nothing is more generally known than the decided detestation in 
which W: is held by the musical critic of the , the reason of 
which we have given before, If we add to that the influence from 
Paris in the same direction; if we name Brandus and Meyerbeer, we 
think we have said enough to show the knowing which way /a pirouette 
turns. To him who does not know, we advise a few years’ stay at the 
capital of esprit and intrigue, and the earnest, perusal of Macchiavelli’s 
works; then he will understand us.” 

We have been to Paris, and have read Macchiavelli—not 
in Paris, but at home, since we saw no reason why we should 
cross the Channel to peruse the Italian political philosopher's 
model of a Prince, being in possession of a copy of our own. 
Moreover, Mr. Ella himself insinuates that we have a “certain 
shrewdness,” while he menaces us with Schlegel’s hammer, 





Yet, for the life of us, we cannot trace the connection between 
the critic of the and the Philharmonic Society, nor 
guess on what grounds the directors of that institution, to 
oblige a gentleman who has occasionally rated them with 
more sincerity than kindness, should endeavour to “ secure a 
Jiasco” for the new conductor, whose appointment he has 
found it right to condemn! The rest of the article on the 
Philharmonic concert is an expression of the writer’s own 
opinions, which are not worth discussing :— 

“ However, the selection from Lohengrin did not make the fiasco 
expected, which was to bring a ‘native’ into Signor Costa’s place; on 
the contrary, the astonishment of the connoisseurs at not finding only 
bombastic, noisy, and unmeaning music, but the most original and 
poetical conceptions, scored with exquisite and novel effect, was some- 
thing curious to witness. The ‘Introduction,’ the ‘Bridal Chorus,’ 
and the ‘ Wedding March,’ which were given, created a marked sensa- 
tion and a general desire to hear more of such works from the so-called 
New-school. The reading of the old Frieschiitz overture was so start- 
ling, effective, and new, that it was boisterously encored. The second 
part of the concert consisted of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which, to 
our mind, has rarely had justice done to it before. Wagner conducted 
without score, as he does all the great works, knowing them all by 
heart. The vocal part was badly sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Lockey 
and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and required more than these vocalists had 
bestowed upon it. Blagrove’s rendering of Mendelssohn’s violin con- 
certo was icy cold.” 


Our English composers seem to be in no greater favour 
with the Hamm Professor than our English singers and 
players. In a notice of the New Philharmonic Society, he 
speaks thus cuttingly of Mr. Charles Horsley and his 
Comus :— 

“The plan of the Society to give works by natives is highly com- 
mendable; but the choice of a selection from Mr. Charles Horsley’s 
Comus was scarcely endurable. Mr. Horsley conducted his own work in 
a kind of frantic, bombastic manner; and a more common-place string- 
ing together of well-known bits of tunes, a more unartistic and vulgar 
scoring could not well be imagined. If there are no better specimens 
of the Young-England school, we should advise them to do anything 
else than complain of neglect. But we know of those who can do 
better things, and hope to see them have a chance, which in this case 
was not wisely bestowed.” 

He prefers also foreign pianos to English pianos—this man 
of Hamm, not “wax.” He praises Mr. Lindsay Sloper, but, 
says he— 

“only wished him one of Erard’s pianos, as the one he played on 
a Broadwood, lacked nothing so much as tone.” 

Moreover, the Queen’s Private Band comes in for a rap :— 

“No doubt, when one names the orchestra of Queen Victoria at her 
palace, you, gentle reader, might imagine something like a good, and 
even choice band. But alas! excepting three or four good performers, 
there is no street-band that does not furnish better musicians. Their 
performances (after dinner) are truly ridiculous. The salaries of these 
royal musicians form, just now, the theme of anxious inquiry, as it 
seems that they are anything but royal, and public doubts are expressed 
of her Majesty’s knowing where the money allowed for the orchestra 
goes to.” 


So the Hamm Professor dines at the Royal table—eh ? 
He don’t like Ernst, which is of very little consequence 
to Ernst, and hates the Musical World— 
“N.B.—The Musical World copies freely from your paper, Withouh, 
* 


however, mentioning the source—” ‘ 
which is of very little consequence to the Musical World. 
The reasons for the ill-will which we are supposed to enter- 
tain for Herr Wagner, and to which “ Drei-Sterner” refers, 
will be found in what follows :— 

“To see Wagner and Berlioz, the two most ultra red republicans in 
music existing, occupying the two most prominent posi in the. 
musical world of this classical, staid, sober, proper, ve, conservar 
tive London, is an unmitigatedly ‘stunning’ fact, We are now ready for 
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anything, and nothing can astonish us more. Some of our real old 
cast iron conservatives will never recover from this shock—among 
others, the editor of the London Musical World. This estimable gon- 
tleman is in a truly deplorable state, whereby his friends are caused 
much concern. The engagement of Wagner seems to have affected his 
brain, and from the most amiable of men and truthful of critics, he 
has changed to the—well; see his journal. He lavishes abuse, in 
language no less violent than vehement, upon Wagner and all who will 
not condemn “poor Richard” without hearing him. Wagner once 
wrote an article, Das Judenthumin der Musik (‘Judaism in Music’), in 
which he conclusively proves that a Jew is not a Christian, and neither 
looks, nor feels, nor talks, nor moves like one, and, consequently, does 
not compose like a Christian either. And in that same article, which is 
written with exceeding cleverness, Wagner makes a severe onslaught 
upon Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer on Judaistic grounds, The editor of 
the London Musical World, considering himself one of Mendelssohn’s 
heirs, and Mendelssohn having (so it is said) hated Wagner, ergo, 
must the enraged editor also hate him. He certainly seems to do so, 
con molto gusto.” 


To which indecorous and miserable balderdash we shall 
not deign to answer one syllable. But it is not only the 
“ Special Correspondent” of the New York Paper that abuses 
us. The Editor taxes us with being all kinds of shocking 
things. His most recent “editorial” sets out with the 
following :— 


“The London Musical World isan able and honest sheet truly; 
JSearless, too, especially in its appropriations of the labours of others. 
It has given our original articles as its own repeatedly, and has done so 
many remarkable things, that we had thought nothing in the way of 
unfairness and dishonesty in its columns could again surprise us. But 
we were mistaken; we had not begun to conceive to what a depth of 
meanness the editor could descend. The coolness of an article, in its 
issue of March 24, would gratify a wooden-nutmeg manufacturer, or 
thimble-rigger, even. It prefaces an article upon Wagner as follows : 
* From sources in our possession, and from personal experience,’ [fancy 
the editor of the Musical World having any personal experience other 


than pecuniary, and that disastrous to his victim, with any one!] ‘ we 
have gathered a few facts, which, for general convenience, we shall 


throw into a form half-narrative, half-critical.’ After this modest ex- 
ordium, what follows, think you, reader? Simply a garbled, mutilated, 
aud distorted copy of the article in the MustcaL Gazerrs of March 3, 
on RicHaRp WaGNER, in which every merited compliment to the man 
is omitted, and a sneer or abusive epithet put in its place. And this 
is the only musical weekly that John Bull can sustain in his capital!” 

Without being able to decipher what this slanderous writer 
may mean by “ pecuniary personal experience,” we may pass 
by his venomous insinuations with contempt ; confident in the 
good opinion of our subscribers and the public generally, and 
that, while many may differ from us in opinion, there is not an 
artist, native or foreign, who can tax us with ever on any 
occasion having discredited the position we have the honour 
to maintain. Such foul aspersions are unworthy a public 
journalist. Happily, nevertheless, the English press is so 
represented that not one living being can honestly cast a 
stone at any one of its representatives. They may be 
wrong, even incompetent; but they are upright and honest 
toa man. We despise the tu quoque system of discussion; 
and did we not, we should scorn to retaliate. 

The article on Wagner, alluded to above, was, historically, 
an abridgement of one which appeared in the columns of 
our abusive contemporary, who had himself remodelled it from 
one much longer, and much better, in Dwight’s Journal of 
Music, the best art-paper in America. These were “the 
sources in our possession.” The opinions were owr own— 
quite opposed to those of the New World, which knows 
little or nothing of Wagner; and these were derived from 
“personal experience.” When we inform our readers, that 
the editors of transatlantic music-“ sheets,” (even friend 
Dwight), have been for years in the habit of borrowing from 
us wholesale, with or without acknowledgement, they will be 





inclined to smile at the outcry of our injured contemporary, 
who has scarcely ever an article worth reading of his own 
concoction. 

If Herr Richard Wagner can find no better defenders, we 
can only say, Heaven protect him from his disciples and his 
friends ! 


Grut1a Grist—We are informed, on the best authority, that 
this celebrated artist will once more delight her English admirers, 
on the boards of the Royal Italian Opera, having consented to 
appear in six (perhaps twelve) representations in the middle of 
the season. 

Mavame Anna Tuition has been engaged by Mr. Alleroft 
to appear in a series of farewell performances, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, commencing on Monday next with the Crown Diamonds. 
The tenor is Mr. Miranda, Mr. Howard Glover's pupil. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—It is with no small pleasure we have to 
announce the return to the stage of Mrs. Charles Kean, who, 
after a long and severe indisposition, makes her first appearance 
on Wednesday as Queen Katharine in Henry the Kighth. 
Shakspere’s historical play is, we understand, to be brought out 
with great splendour. Mr. Charles Kean will, of course, play 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

Forrian Music.—We are informed that Messrs, Boosey~ 
who, our readers will remember, were the original importers of 
German music in England—are about to dispose of their exten- 
sive stock of foreign music at a greatly reduced rate of charges, 
with a view of gaining more room for their publishing business, 
This announcement deserves the attention of the numerous ama- 
teurs of instrumental music, as we understand that a great 
quantity of the choicest German publications will be offered for 
sale at the most tempting prices. A catalogue is said to be in 
readiness. 

Visit or Her Masesty anp Prince ALBERT To THE RoYAL 
Potyrecunic Institvtion.—On Thursday evening, Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert paid a visit to the Polytechnic, «nd remained 
nearly two hours inspecting all the curiosities, and hearing a 
lecture read by Professor Wheatstone on the transmission of 
musical sounds. <A series of rare and curious ancient keyed- 
stringed instruments were performed on and explained by 
Mr. Charles Salaman. The following is a list of the instruments 
exhibited in presence of Her Majesty:—A virginal, made for 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth (1600.) A virginal, by John 
Loosemoore (1655.) A single harpsichord, by Johannes Rikers, 
of Antwerp (1640.) Handel’s own double harpsichord, by 
Riikers, of Antwerp (1651.) A spinett (1713.) A yes (1724.) 
A double harpsichord, by Kirkman (1798.) Mr. Salaman per- 
formed, on John Loosemoore’s virginal, “The Carman’s Whistle,” 
by Byrde; on Handel’s harpsichord, “The Harmonious Black- 
smith ;” and on Kirkman’s double harpsichord, Philip Emanuel 
Bach’s Presto in C. 

GENERAL Dramatic AGENCY AND Sick Funp AssoctaTion. 
—A second meeting of members of the different metropo- 
litan theatres was held on the 29th ult., in the saloon of the 
Royal City of London Theatre, for the purpose of establishing a 
“General Dramatic Agency and Sick Fund. The saloon was 
full: and several resolutions were proposed and agreed to. Many 
non-professional persons, ladies and gentlemen, were present, 
who joined the society, and tendered their subscriptions. Mr. 
J. W. Anson announced, that four metropolitan managers had 
already guaranteed their agency business to the society, and 
that they proposed commencing the first week in August. 

Tuer Batret or “Eva.”—The Messager des Thédtres et des Arts, 
in its last number, rectifies an error which appeared in its 
columns of the previous week. “In our impression of Wednes- 
day,” says that journal, “an important error crept into our 
notice of the ballet of Eva, represented at Covent Garden The- 
atre, London. We therein wrongly attributed to M. Desplaces 
the invention of the subject and the mise-en-scéne, of which Mr. 
Harris, the regisseur-general, is the author. M. sa, ages as 
maitre-de-ballet, has merely composed the choregrap ic part.” 
We are glad to be able, in the words of the Messager itself, to 
render justice to Mr, Harris. 
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Tae Amateur Perrormance of the Members of the Fielding 
Club was repeated last night, at Drury Lane Theatre, in presence 
of the Queen. £3,000 was taken for tickets. 

Garpont’s Conte Ory.—In our notice of the first performance 
of It Conte Ory at the Royal Italian Opera, we stated that 
Signor Gardoni had played the Count in Paris. This was in- 
correct, he having appeared in the part for the first time at 
Covent Garden, this year. 

FUNERAL OF THE LATE Str H. R. Bisor.—On Saturday after- 
noon the remains of the late eminent English musical composer, 
Sir H. R. Bishop, were removed from his residence, 13, Cam- 
bridge-street,  Heasindanes for interment in the new and 
beautiful cemetery of St. Marylebone, at Finchley. The funeral 
cortége was exceedingly simple in its character, consisting of a 
hearse and one mourning coach. The appointments of the 
hearse were singularly neat and appropriate, displaying, on 
either side, the initials of the deceased in an car shield 
with plumes of feathers, and drawn by four horses. A 
number of musical gentlemen, intimate friends and acquaint- 
ances of the deceased, had assembled at the entrance to the 
coopel and a full choir, under the superintendance of Mr. Rans- 
ford and his son, assisted at the mournful ceremony. The 
music selected for the occasion was Croft’s Burial Service. The 
vocalists were appropriately dressed in surplices, and, as the 
procession passed from the chapel along the walks of the ceme- 
tery to the last resting-place of the departed, a vast number of 

rsons assembled. The coffin bore the simple inscription “Sir 

y. R. Bishop, Knight, died 30th April, 1855, aged 68 years.” 
The funeral was conducted by Mr. W. Garstin, of Welbeck-street. 

Hererorp Mosicat FestivaL.—(Zxtract from a private letter.) 
Our festival is fixed for August 21st, and three following days. 
As we shall have the advantage of three lines of railway—one 
to Gloucester ; another to South Wales, vid Newport; the third 
to Shrewsbury and Liverpool; we shall have a larger band 
than on any former occasion, and the best singers available will 
be Se Sr prtet, it is anticipated that the Hereford 
Musical Festival for 1855, will be unprecedentedly successful. 

Menemet Att Pasna’s daughter was so pleased with the 
strains of the band of the 10th Hussars, who played in the 
streets of Cairo, that she sent £60 to be distributed amongst 
them, and a shawl for the bandmaster. 

Miss ARABELLA GoppARD AT Vienna.—“ A pianist who 
travels simply for the sake of her art, who has already gained 
for her talent a great reputation; and whose personal appear- 
ance is highly prepossessing, but who, in spite of all this, does 
not give a public concert—that is to say, a concert at two florins 
pit and three florins Cercle—who will not take part in the general 
system of “humming” and “drumming,” may indeed be re- 
garded at the present day as a rare example of modesty and 
self-denial. A certain number of amateurs and connoisseurs 
enjoyed, it is true, an opportunity of appreciating Miss Goddard’s 
remarkable genius, but they pos tea 9 in doing so, not through 
the artist herself, but through the mediation of Herr Streicher, 
in compliance with whose artistic enthusiasm the British virtuosa 
consented to perform a few pieces in Streicher’s saloon. England 
produces but few pianoforte players, either male or female ;* 
the Continent furnishes her with them, without her having the 
trouble of enlisting this foreign legion herself; but when she 

produce a pianoforte-player, it is one not to be classed 
among those we meet every day—but whose endeavours, like 
Miss Goddard’s, are founded on a thorough artistic education, 
all they do being stamped with correctness and good taste. Miss 
Goddard, with Steeles Helmesberger and Schlesinger, played 
Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, and then performed, alone, various 
ieces by Heller, Pauer, and Kullak. She possesses a beautiful, 
ull touch, a flowing and effectively developed style, a most in- 
telligent appreciation of light and shade, great warmth of ex- 
pression, and an elegant fancy; while her calm demeanour con- 
trasts favourably with the endless tricks and contortions 
belonging to the modern school of grimace-making. The 
a bestowed on Miss Goddard was in proportion to her 
splendid performances—rapturous, and accompanied by frequent 
recalls.”"—( Translated from the “ Humorist.”) 


* Too good to be true!—Ep, M. W. 
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Mss E. STEELE, Vocalist (Soprano), begs to inform 
oe State and pupils that she has removed to 8, Royal Oak-terrace, West- 


Rg ADLLeE EMILIE KRALL, from Vienna, will sing, 
for the first time in this country, on Saturday next, at Mrs. JOHN MAC- 
FARREN’S Matinée in Queen Anne-street. 


R. anD MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 1318, Oxford-street. Where 

their Concertina Classes are held, and where all their compositions may be had at 
the above instruments. 


GIGN OR GIULIO REGONDI has removed to 24, Upper 


George-street, Bryanston-square. 














HE YOUNG PORTUGUESE PIANIST, Arruur 

Napo.eon (aged 11 years), honorary member of the Philharmonic Societies 

of Oporto, Lisbon, Belfast, and the Minne gverein of Cologne, has the 

honour to to his pat and the puvlic his return from the Continent. 

Engagements for Concerts and Private Parties to be addressed to 30, Oxford- 
terrace, Hyde-park. 








O COUNTRY PROFESSORS. If the Lady who 

- replied to the advertisement headed as above, will send her real address 
to E, at the Office of this Paper, a commuuication will be forwarded. A letter 
pera . B., 33, Berwick-street, having been returned through the Dead 
ter ice. 


r1\O ORGANISTS.—The post of Organist at the ROYAL 

PANOPTICON, Leicester-square, will shortly be vacant. Candidates are 
requested to send their testimonials, etc., to the Director at the Institution, on or 
before Saturday the 19th inst. 


Me. JOHN MACFARREN begs to announce that her 
TWO ANNUAL MATINEES of PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place 
at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne-street, on Saturday next, 
19th, and on Saturday, Juve 16th, To commence at three o'clock, and terminate 
at five. Pianoforte, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Mrs. John Macfarren; Violin, 
Herr Erust, M. Sainton (solo violin’st to Her Majesty.) Violoncello, Signor 
Piatti. Vocalists, Mad. Weiss, Mdlle. Emi'ie Krall (from Vieona), Miss Fanny 
Rowland, Miss Stabbach, Miss Huddart, Mr. Herberte, and Mr. Weiss. The 
Vocal Music accompanied by Mr. Walter Macfarren. Erard’s pianofortes will be 
used. Single tickets, 7s. each; subscription for two, to both Matinées, £1 Is. 
To be obtained at Ebers’s Library, 27, Old Bond-street, and of Mra, John 
Macfarren, 40, Stanhope-street, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s-park. 


% 

M88 DOLBY and MR. LINDSAY SLOPER'S 

ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT will take place, at St. Martin’s Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, June 13th, to commence ‘at eight o'clock, when they will be 
assisted by Madlie Jenny Ney, Miss Amy Delby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, 
M. Saiuton, and M. Benedict. The hestra will be ducted by Mr. Alfred 
Mellon. Stalls, fifteen shillings each, and reserved seats half-a-guinea each. To 
be had only of Messrs Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street ; at Ebcr’s Library, Old 
Bond-street; of Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square; and of Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick-place, Hyde-park-square. Gallery tickets, five 
shillings each; and area tickets, half-a-crown each. May be hid at all tho 
principal music warehouses and libraries. 


R. COOPER'S SECOND SOIREE will take place 
| at 27, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square. To begin at 8. Vocalists :— 
Miss Milner and Miss Dolby. Piano:—Mr. Charles Salaman. The Quartet will 
consist of MM. Cooper, Kreutzer, Webb, and Hausmann. Tickets, 7s. each, may 
be had at the Music-shops, and of Mr. Cooper, 44, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 


MSS STABBACH has the honour to announce that her 
Annual Concert will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Frida: 

evening, May 25th. Toc:mmence at eight o’clock. Vocalis's: Mad. Fioren 
Miss F Huddart, and Miss Stabbach, Signor Salvi, Mr. Frank Bodda, onl oe 
Belletti. Instrumentalists: Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Signor Li Calsi, ra Giulio 
Regondi, Mr. Distin. Sen., and Signor Bottesini. Conductors: Herr W. Gavz and 
Francesco Berger. Tickets: Reserved Seats, 5s.; Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6i.; to 
be had at the principal mnsic-sellers, and of Miss Stabbach, 11, Edgeware-road, 
Hyde Park. 


THE LONDON ORCHESTRA. — Conductor, Mr. 
F Mort; Leader, Mr. TatrLwaLt. Including Messrs, Barret, "rus, 
Ned nn, Clinton, Lovell oon hs, Mr. a Goaak 1, Kingston ~ oon 
Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply . A. Gu . 2 

Gilson Camden-town, or Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
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IGNOR and MADAME FERRARI beg to announce 
that their Annual Concert will take place, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
Wednesday evening, May 16th. To commence at eight o’clock. Vocalists : Miss 
Dolby, Madame Ferrari, Mr. Augustus Braham, and Signor Ferrari. Misses 
Angusta Thomson, Bancks, Haeck, and Favelli (pupils of Siznor and Madame 
Ferrari). Instrumentalists—Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Aguilar, Herr Jansa, 
Signor Piatti, aud Signor Regoudi. Accompanyist: Signor Pinsuti. Tickets 7s., 
to be had at the principal Music-sellers ; reserved seats, 10s. 6d., to be had only at 
Signor and Madame Ferrari’s residence, 69, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place, 





| ERE WILHELM GANZ begs to announce that his 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, under the most distinguished patronage, 
at tve Hanover-square Rooms, on Thursday, June 14th, 1855. Full particulars 


will be duly announced, 


N R. SALAMAN will repeat, at his MUSICAL LEC- 
I TURE and ENTERTAINMENT, nextTuesday Evening, at the Marylebone 
Institution, the interesting compositions he had the honour to perform on the 
Virginal and Harpsichord before HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT, at 
the Polytechnic Institution. Tickets, 1s. and 2s., to be had at the Institution, 
Edward-street, Portman-square. To commence at Half-past Eight. 








EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 
i On Wednesday, May 23, the performance will take place under the imme- 
diate Patronage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, in aid of the Funds of the Lock Asylum, Harrow-road. Pro- 
gramme—Overtures from the Works of Mendelssohn and Weber; Arias, with full 
band accompaniments, from Mozart, Spohr, and Donizetti; Symphony in B flat, 
Beethoven; the unfinished Opera of ‘‘Lorely,” Mendelssohn; Pianoforte, A. 
Billet. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello and Signor Bel'etti. Chorus of 300 
voices, Conductor—Dr. Wylde. Stalls in the centre of area £1 1s. ; reserved seats, 
10s. 6d., for which early application is requested at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co. ; 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.; and of the Secretary, at the Asylum. 


USICAL UNION.—H. R. H. Prince Aubert, Patron, 
Tuesday, May 15th, Half-past Three, Willis’s Rooms.—Quintet in A, Mendel- 
ssohn ; Trio, E Miuor, Pianoforte, etc., Spohr; Quartet No. 2, in G, Beethoven; 
Solo, Contra Basso; Solos, Pianoforte.—Executauts : Molique, Cooper, Hill, Goffrie, 
Piatti, Bottesini, and Hallé. — Visitor’s Tickets to be had of Cramer and Co., 
Chappell and Ollivier, Bond-street.—Doors open at Three. Letters to be addressed 
to— J. ELLA, Director. 








TANOFORTES.—J. Marsh & Co., Pianoforte Manu- 

facturers, beg to inform their friends in the Trade they have given up tlieir 
Ware-rooms, in New Bond-street, and taken the premises, 13, Store-street, Bodford- 
square, near the Manufactory, to enable them to give their undivided attention 
to the Manufacturing Department. Letters to be addressed 13, Store-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 


HE CHEAPEST CONCERTINA.—Messrs. Boosry 


and Sons beg to state that Case’s Four-Guinea Concertina is sold at a trifle 
above the cost price, for the express purpose of supersediug the worthless instru- 
ment called the German Concertina, which, from having but half the proper 
number of notes, is thoroughly useless in a musical sense. Case’s Four-Guinea 
Concertina has double action and full compass, and is a perfect concert instrument. 
A Post Office Order for Four Guineas will ensure the delivery of one in any part of 
England. Case’s Concertinas may also be had of every quality and price, from 
£4 4s. to £12 12s. each. Instruments exchanged and let on hire. Boosey and 
Sons’ Musical Instrument Warehouse, 28, Holles-street. 


8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 


R. old system of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 
to possess the most powerful tone, combined with perfect intonation, sweetness, 
and ease to the performer, Prospectus and testimunials on application to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. 


[eRe VED SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, by Mr. 
Makter, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdou-street, Fleet-street, City.— 
Persons of any age (however bad their writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, 
speedily acquire an expeditious and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted 
either to business, professional pursuits, or private correspondence, at 1s. 6d, per 
Lesson, or the Course of Eight Lessons for 10s. 6d. Arithmetic and Book-keeping 
practically taught in all its branches. Short-hand taught in a few lessons, Separate 
Rooms for Ladies. Prospectuses to be had at the Institution. 
: 3 © 
[iLeGa NT PERSONAL REQUISITES. — ROW- 
#4 LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is a delightfully fragrant and transparent prepara- 
tion for the hair ; and, as an invigorator and beautifier, beyond all precedent. In 
dressing the hair nothing can a its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that 
it will le in any direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre. Price 3s. 6d. 
7s. ; Family Bottles equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s.— 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, For THE Skin AND CoMPLEXION, is unequalled for its 
rare and inestimable qualities, The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek ; the 
softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms ; its capability of 
soothing irritations, and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all un- 
sightly appearances, render it indispensable to every toilet. Price 4s, 6d. and 
8s, 6d. per bottle —ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, on Peart Dextirricz, prepared from 
Oriental Herbs with unusual care. This unique compound will be found of in- 
estimabie value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums 
my beg giving Be sweaty = ag to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold 
° ND and SONS, 20, Hatton-ga: 
Perfumers. Beware of Spurious Imitations ria ie aad 

















are introduced, is the STARS OF THE WEST, by G. 

Brandard in colours, with the portraits of two j 
Second edition, price 4s. for pianoforte. Orchestral parts, 5s, Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


FPAREINO ESERCIZIO, per Pianoforte. —A new 

Exercise, with the assistance of a simple —— for preventing bad 
positions of the hands, and giving power to touch, By HE. Edgar. Price 1s., in- 
cluding the Guide. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








f hee BIRTHDAY POLKA, performed at the Crystal 
Palace by Schallehn’s Band. Composed by Gung’l, Price 2s. Band parts, 
5s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. Arranged for the 

Pianoforte by MADAME Oory. This is allowed, by all musicians, to be the best 
arrangement of this popular melody extant. Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holies-street. 


QONNAMBULA.—The Standard Lyric Drama edition 

of this popular Opera, with English and Italian words, is the most perfect 
ofany that have appeared in Europe. Price 12s, 6d., in a handsome volume, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street London. 


TARS OF THE WEST WALTZES, (beautifully 

illustrated by BRANDARD,) composed on the National Melodies of the Western 

Allies, and most respectfully dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, Composed by 
G. MontaGNe. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OMPLETE OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE.—Messrs. 
Boosry aNnp Sons’ new series of complete operas without words, in cloth 
covers, gilt letters: Lucia di Lammermoor, 5s.; Les Huguenots, 7s. 64.; La 
Sonnambula, 4s.; Norma, 4s.; Fille du Régiment, 4s.; Fra Diavolo, 5s. ; Don 
Juan, 6s. ; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. The following operas in paper covers, are without 
the recitatives. Rigoletto, 4s.; Il Trovatore, 4s.; Ernani, 4s.; Nabuco, 4s. ; 
Lombardi, 4s. ; Elisire, 4s. ; Anna Bolena, 6s.; &c., &. 

















OUSES AND ESTATES.—Persons wishing to buy or 
rent, let, sell, or exchange estates, houses, leases, advowson, or goods, 
chattels, farming stock, or other personal proverty, are invit.d to order the 
‘‘ Mlustrated Property Advertiser,” a Monthly Stamped Newspaper, published by 
Mr. Alfred Cox, Land Agent, 68, New Bond-street, London, price 9s. or twelve 
successive numbers for 8s. in advance. This periodical contains Advertisements 
ofa vast number of Residences, Estates, Cottages, etc., in the market, as also 
particulars of property wanted by numerous applicants. The ‘Landlords and 
Tenants’ Guide,” a volume of 400 pages, with Geological Map and Gazetteer of 
Great Britain. also edited by Alfred Cox, price 7s., or handsomely bound 10s., 
obtainable likewise of Simpkin and Co., and all Booksellers. It treats upon 
arrangements of houses and grounds, agency, agriculture. architecture. cost of 
building, climate, conveyancing, domestic economy, ecclesiastical property, fixtures, 
geography, geology, ire and purch ise of houses and lands, landseape gardening, 
law of real property-lendion’ and tenant, and of agents, leases, rural economy, 
rates and taxes, statistics, surveys, tenures, topography, valuation, and veuti- 
lation. The ‘ Agency Office,” No. 68, New Bond-street, London, conducted by 
Mr. Alfred Cox, offers great aud unusual advantages both to those seeking property 
and those desirous of disposing of it. ‘Terms far lower than those warranted by 
custom of trade. Auctions are held and Surveys made in distant parts of the 
Country on terms less than the local agents. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are re- 
quested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. The interest is payable, in January and 
July, at the Head Office in London; and may also be received at the various 
branches, or through country bankers, without delay or expense. Peter Morrison, 
Managing Director. Prospectuses and Forms for opening accounts sent free on 
application. 








OLLOWAY’'S PILLS a sure remedy for Indigestion, 
Bile, and disordered Stomachs.—Mr. Patrick O’Brien, of Newtownards, had 
frequent attacks of bile and indigestion, particularly after ee — 
in the luxuries of the table. His appetite was good, but his digestion weak, whi 
obliged him to have recourse to medicine as oft-changed as told, for he seldom 
obtained more than temporary relief, relapsing again into thesame unpleasant- 
ness. Holloway’s Pills were recomme: to him after all, and it is quite 
astonishing to see the benefit he has derived from them, as he can now eat 
indiscriminately, without fear of suffering from his former ailments.—Sold by all 
Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London ; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 





LBINOLO’S OINTMENT having been forwarded by 
the Army Medical Board to the Hospital at Scutari, the Proprietor of this 
invaluable discovery having been severely wounded, and cured with this ointment 
48 yeurs ago; at the battle of Jena, will present every soldier going to the seat of 
war with a box to dress his wounds or sores, a8 a token of sympathy for his 
sufferings.—Apply, 29, Marylebone-street, Regent-street. 
In Pots, duty included, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. 
On the 22nd November, I delivered eight large tin boxes, containing together 
200lbs., to Dr. Audrew Smith, Director to the Army Medical Board, to send them 
to the Army in the Crimea. 
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NOVELLO’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF ORGAN MUSIC. 
FOLIO SIZE. 


INOCK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. Op. 55. 
Carefully revised and corrected with the German directions and terms 
translated into English. Complete in One Vol., folio size, 15s, ; or in Six Books, 
3s. each, 
ACH’S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obbligato, con- 
sisting of Preludes, Fugues, Toccatas and Fantasias. In one volume, 28s. ; 
Violoncello parts, 78. 
ILES’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the 
works of eminent Composers. In 9 Nos., 1s. 3d. each; or in one volume, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
OVELLO’S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, consisting of 
Selections from the works of the Church Composers of the German and 
Italian Schools. In 8 vols., 31s. 6d. each; or 18 Books, 6s, each ; or 108 Numbers, 
1s. 3d. each. 


OVELLO’S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
intended principally for the Soft Stops. In oue volume, 31s, 6d.; or 6 
Books, 6s. each ; or 36 Numbers, Is. 3d, each. 
Second Edition of 
CHNEIDER’S COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, containing Instructions for playing the 
Organ, with numerous exercises for acquiring the use of the Pedals ; translated 
by Cuarves Fiaxmay, and Edited by J. G. Emett. Pricelds. J. Alfred Novello, 
London and New York. 
OVELLO’S EDITION of ALBRECHTSBERGER’S 
THOROUGH BASS and HARMONY, Vols. 1 and 2, 3s. 6d each ; (Vol. 3 in 
progress.) Marx’s General Musical Instruction, whole cloth, és. 6d.; post free, 
7s. Cherubini’s treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue, whole cloth, 6s. 6d. ; post 
free, 7s. Mozart’s succinct Thorough Bass School, we cover, 10d. Fetis’ Treatise 
on Choir and Chorus singing, paper cover 1s, Catel’s Treatise on Harmony, 
paper cover, 28s.6d. Being the first six works in the series of ‘‘ Novello’s Library 
- the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge.” J. Alfred Novello, London and New 
ork. 
OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC is sold by every respect- 
able music-seller and bookseller. Catalogues post free on sending six stamps 
to 69, Dean-street, Soho. | 
NOVELLOS original Octavo Editions of ORATORIOS, 
bound in searlet cloth : Hadyn’s Creation, 3s. ; Handel’s Messiah, 4s. ; Judas, 
4s.; Israel in Egypt, 4s.; Samson, 4s.; Saul, 6s. 6d.; Mendelssohi’s St. Paul, 
6s. 6d.; and 20others. List gratis.—J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, 


Poultry. 
ERDINAND PRAEGER’S “Elfenmahrchen” (Fairy 


Tale), as performed by the composer at all his concerts on the Continent, 
the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, &c.—Published at Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.’s, Regent-street. 


OCTURNE ROMANTIQUE, by Ferpinanp Prazcer, 
as performed by Mr. Hd. Roeckel, at his Pianoforte Recital on the 3rd inst. 
—Published at Cramer, Beale, and Co.s, Regent-street. 








OZARTS DON JUAN, FIGARO, AND ZAU- 
BERFLOTE.—Musical Students have now an opportunity of acquiring an 
intimate acquaintance with the beauties of Mozart’s masterpieces by the possesion 
of Messrs, ey and Sons’ claborate and cheap editions of the above operas, 
Each opera is published for the voice (tne words in two languages) with piauoforte 
accompauiment, which has been transcribed from the original score by W. 8. 
Rockstro. Notes of the instrumentation are appended, affording a clue to all the 
composer's intentions and effects. The English versions, »s performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre, are by J. W. Mould. Stage directions, a separate libretto, and an 
intervsting historical and critical account are prefixed to each opera. The three 
volumes, whieh should form part of every musician’s library, are handsomely bound 
in green or.amental cloth at the following prices: Figaro, 16s.; Don Juan, 18s. ; 
Zauberflote, 12s. 6d. Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holies-street. 


EETHOVEN’S FIDELIO IN ENGLISH AND 
GERMAN, price 15s. bound. Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ Edition of FIDELIO 
uniform with Mozart’s operas) is the most perfect of any published in Europe. 
he text, in English aud German, includes the whole of the spoken dialogue, and 
is published with the music, and also in a separate form, at the commencement of 
the book. The pianoforte adaptation is full and complete, and, although not 
difficult, presents all the instrumental effects in the most brilliant form. It is 
accompanied with notes from the score, showing at a glance the composer’s system 
of instrumentation. The three overtures to Leonora and Fidelio precede the 
opera, A very interesting biography of Beethoven, with a critical and historical 
essay on Fidelio by J. W. Mould, are prefixed to the music, price 1és., in green 
ornamental cloth. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 











E RENDEZVOUS DES FEES.—Morceau Romanesque 

4 pour le Piano, par F. A. André. Price 3s. By the same talented composer, 
Hélotse, Pensée, 3s.; L’Espérance, 2s.; La Consolation, 2s.; La Resouvenance, 
2s, Boosey and Sons, 28, H» Iles-street. 





BALtic GALOP, by Atsert Waener, illustrated. 
Price 2s. 6d. for piano, and 5s. for orchestra, Second edition. Published by 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles street, 





EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATD, “Italie Polka,” by 
J Gavioit. The best modern polka for pianoforte and orchestra. Price 2s. 6d. 
solo, and 5s. for band. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holies-street. 





THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, by Rossi, in English 


and Italian, Boosey and Sons’ complete edition, unabridged, price 168., in 
ornamental cloth. 





’ Ty 

ANDEL’S NEW SACRED SONGS, 1 to 12, 2s. each ; 

adapted and arranged by R. Andrews, complete set of twelve for 10s., by 
subscription, MOZART’S “ Davidde Penitente,” complete, 103.; the Engli 
version adapted by R. Andrews, as performed at the Norwich Festival, 1848. 
SPOHR’S “Save me, O God,” for double choir adapted and arranged by R. 
Andrews. BEETHOVEN’S Slow Movements from his Pianoforte Works, with 
sacred words “Songs for the Sabbath ;” arranged by R. Andrews, bound, 12s. 
London: R. Addison, and Co.; and of the Author, 84, Oxtord-street, Man- 
chcster. Sent postage free to all parts. 


ENDEZ-MOI MA PATRIE.—Favourite Romance of 
J Napoleon III, when in exile—Variations, Pianoforte, by R. Andrews. 
Chappell, Bond-street. Also, ‘‘Cheer Boys, Cheer,” Fantasia, by the same, 








CAMPANA.—* La Luna,” Romanza, price 2s. This 
@ isthe latest composition of the above distinguished composer. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


UMMEL'’S Pianoforte School reduced to Two Guineas. 
A few copies still remain of this great work, which will soon be permanently 
out of print. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


AX ESSAY ON FINGERING, chiefly as connected with 
EXPRESSION ; together with some general Observations on PIANOFORTE 
Playing, by CuarLes Neate. Price 15s. To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel- 
street, Portland-place ; at Messrs. Longmans’, Paternoster-row; and of the prin- 
cipal Music-sellers. 


(THE OPHELIA WALTZ, by AtBert Wacner. Most 

beautifully illustrated in colours, price 4s. This popular Waltz is now ready 
for full band, price 5s,; septet, 3s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, office 
of the Musical World. : 


T= BULGARIAN POLKA, by Mownraeng, just 

published, i!lustrated with one of Mr. Brandard’s happiest figure sketches 
in colours. Price 2s. 6d., and for orchestra, 5s. Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
and a!l music-sellers. 


THE SULTAN’S MARCH, by Rupotr Norpmany. 

Adapted from the original of Parish Atvars. This graceful piece, by the 
author of *‘ The Greek Pirates’ March” aud ‘* Danse des Fées,” is just published 
by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 


PAEREIAL GUARDS’ GALOP, ZOUAVES’ POLKA- 


and GALOP des GUIDES—all by Hesri Laurent. Illustrated by appro, 
and parts 5s. each, Buosey and Sons, 28, 




















priate designs. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

Holles-street. 

HE WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST, Barcarolle, 
composed by Campana, the words by Tinley. Price 2s. This pretty and 

lively melody cannot fail being the favourite of all singers. Boosey and Sons, 28, 

Holles-street. 


HE MUSICAL WORLD is published every Saturday, 

price 4d., Stamped, 5d. It contains reviews of every musical performance 

in London and the provinces—original articles on topics of general interest— 

memoirs and biographies—correspundence from ali parts of Europe. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


RUDENTS NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO, 
Op. 44, Barcarolle, Op. 45, les Naiades, 4s. each, may be had at Schott aud 
Co’s., 159, Regent-street. 


RS. SUTHERLAND, MISS STABBACH, and MISS 
a MESSENT.—Just published, sun Sve =» nee, — belied.» su 
with the greatest applause by the above celebrated artists. ritten by Dis 
Ryan ; compensa by R. Hacking, Jun. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 




















l\HE BANDMASTER’S ATLAS.—Showing, at one view, 


he sca'es, compass, ete. of all the Ins'ruments used in Mili and Brass 
Bands, with Explanation of each Instrument etc. By RICHARD RTEOUS, 
Bandmaster to the Royal Military Asylum, Caelsea. 10s, 6d. This ue work 
is invaluable to the Bandmast.r, and all concerned im the scori of orchestral 
music, etc. Als’, NIEMITZ’S METHOD for MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS used in 
a Brass Band, with plete scales, t lated from the German, by errick. 





A. M 
21s. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Music Publishers to 
their Majesties Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon III. 
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Important Notice to the Profession. 





ESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS beg to announce that they are 
about to dispose of the whole of their very extensive stock 

of Foreign Imported Music at a greatly reduced rate. It in- 
cludes Standard and Classical Music for the following Instru- 
ments, in every variety of form. A complete catalogue, priced 
for sale, is just ready, price 1s, The first six divisions may be 
had together, price 6d.:— 

1. ORCHESTRAL SYMPHONIES, Overtures, Dances. 

2. SCORES OF SYMPHONIES, and other Concerted Music. 

3. MILITARY BAND MUSIC. 

4, VIOLIN CONCERTOS, and Septets to Duets, Solos, 
Operas, Instructors, ete. 

5. VIOLONCELLO CONCERTOS and Septets to Duets, 
Instructors, ete. 

6. CLARINET, OBOE, FLAGEOLET, BASSOON, HORN 
and TRUMPET. Music for these instruments in every form. ’ 

7, CLASSICAL ORGAN MUSIC. 

8. PIANOFORTE CONCERTOS, and Septets to Duets, 
Sonatas, Solos, Overtures, Operas, Instructors, etc. 

9. HARP and GUITAR. Solos and Duets for these instru- 
ments with and without Pianoforte. 

10. SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, in Score, in Parts, and with 
Pianoforte. 


11, OPERAS in SCORE, and for Voice and Pianoforte, and 
Pianoforte Solo. German, French, and Italian Editions. 


NEW MUSIC 


FOR THE 


HARP, 
BY JOHN THOMAS. 








Mr. THOMAS, whose performances in France, Germany, and Italy, were 
honoured with the most distinguished patronage, appears as the legitimate 
successor of PARIsH ALVARS as a composer for the Harp. The attention of the 
profession is directed to the following list of attractive compositions, which have 
been written expressly to gratify the amateurs of that instrument :— 


Espérance Mazurka sie os oe oe ee 
La Meditation pe ee ° oe én ‘ 
Parting * ee es 
Winter—Impromptu,. 

Adieu, my Native Country! 

The Tear—Romance oe oe 
Spring—Characteristic Mo: ceau 

Le Matin—Impromptu .. oo 

Le Soir—Impromptu_... od 

Four Recreatiuns, 4 Nos., each 

First Concerto . - ns 

Adieu de Salzbourg 

Autumn—Impromptu oe és ae 
Summer—ditto .. oo oe se e ne 


ho Ors ts Scop rcw won 


coasaaccoancoeoc® 


i. 





IN THE PRESS. 


A Collection of the National Melodies of Wales, arranged for the Harp. In a 
handsome volume, price 21s. to Subscribers. 


(;,OLEMICK'S Six German VOLKSLIEDER, tran- 


_ Seribed for the Pianoforte. Six numbers, price 2s. 6d. These pieces are 
particularly recommended to the attention of professors, amateurs, and students, 
The want of novel and pleasing music for the pianoforte renders them very attrac- 
tive at the present time. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








SCUOLA ITALIANA DI CANTO, in two books, 
price 4s. each.—Book 1 contains a selection of Daily Exercises for the use of 
all voices. —Book 2, a collection of the best Solfeggi, by Crescentini (published in 
no other edition). This very useful work is recommended to the attention of all 
Singing Masters. It will be found to supply a desideratum long required. 
Boo-ey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Tv ri ” 
pu NEY’S NEW QUADRILLE “The BRIDE of LAM- 
MERMOOR,” splendidly illustrated by Brandard. Price, for Piano, 3s. ; 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Ho!les-street. 





Orchestra, 5s.; Septet, 3s, 6d. 








VERDI'S “IL TROVATORE,” 
Just produced, with the greatest success, at the Royal Italian Opera. 





Messrs. BOOSEY AND SONS, the proprietors of IL TROVATORE 
(previous to the decision of the House of Lords) have published the fol- 
lowing Popular and Cheap Editions of the whole of the music: 
VOCAL. 
The entire Opera, unabridged and unaltered from the original score, 
Price 21s., in boards, 





THE POPULAR SONGS TRANSPOSED, 
Price One Shilling each. 


IL BALEN DEL SUO SORRISO.—Aria. 
STRIDE LA VAMPA.—Canzone. 
TACEA LA NOTTE PLACIDA—Aria. 
AH SI BEN MIO.—Aria. 

DI QUELLA PIRA.—Aria. 

AH CHE LA MORTE.—Melodia. 
DAMOR SALL’'ALI ROSEE,—Aria. 
DESERTO SULLA TERRA. 

SI LA STANCHEZZA.—Duettino, 2s. 





THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


s da 

Di due figli vivea padre beato Coroe Cavatina, B, 3 0 
Mori di paura un servo del conte oe nf es cs £0 
Tacea la notte placida ae Mi .. Scenae Cavatina,S. 3 0 
Deserto sullaterra .. os “as . Scena e Romanza, T. 1 6 
Infida qual voce ae sie . Scena e Terzetto, 8. T. e Bar. 40 
Vedi ! le fosche notturne spoglie Coro di Zingari 2 6 
Stride la vampa ove a Canzone, MS. 1 6 
Mesta e Ja tua canzon ve Coro ‘ 1 6 
Condotta ell’ era in ceppi Scena e Racconto, M.S. 3 0 
Mal reggendo all’ aspro assalto Scena e Duetto, MS. e T. 5 0 
Il balen del suo sorriso oe .. Scena ed Aria, Bar. 5 0 
Ah se l’error t’ingombra oe oe os Coro oe 2 0 
Degg’ io volgermi a quei os ee oe oe ee 1 6 
E deggio e posso crederlo ee oe oe ee oe 6 0 
Or co dadi ma fra poco oe os ee Coro ‘ 3 0 
Giorno poveri vivea .. oe oe Terzetto, MS. B.e Bar. 5 0 
Ah si ben mio soll’ essere io tuo ee os Scenaed Aria,T. 5 0 
D’Amor sull’ ali rosée s0 ea os Scena ed Aria, 8. 6 0 
Qual voce ! come ! tu donno Scena e Duetto, 8. e Bar. 5 0 
Si m’ ami ancor ae ow os . Duettino, MS. e T. 3 0 
Parlar non vuoi ? . Scena e Terzettino, 8S. MS.eT. 3 0 
. Scena finale,S MS.T.c Bar. 3 0 


Ti scosta! non respingermi 





PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
The whole of the favourite Airs arranged by Nordmann, In two large 
books, 2s. each ; or complete, 4s. 





PIANOFORTE, FOUR HANDS. 


The whole of the favourite Airs, arranged by Nordmann. In two large 
books, 4s. each; or complete, 4s. 


O ADVERTISERS.—The MUSICAL WORLD is ex- 

tensively circulated among all Classes of Society. It is read by many of the 
leading Members of the Aristocracy ; the whvle of the numerous Amateurs and 
Professors of Music; and by the entire body of Music-seilers and Publishers 
throughout England. The MusicaL Wor.p has a very large Forcign and Colonial 
circulation, which daily increases, Published every Saturday by BOOSEY and 
SONS, 28, Holles-street, 
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